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THE KEY TO VICTORY 


Having willingly complied, in letter and spirit, with every request of his 
government, the manulacturer earnest in his desire for a quick and decisive 
Victory seeks the course most helpful to his country, to his customers, and 
to himself. 

We of Von Duprin believe that his proper course lies in a determi- 
nation to make the best goods he can with the materials available. This 
course keeps the economic boat steady, creates wealth, preserves the 


American tradition of fine workmanship, produces goods which stand 
up and which benefit both buyer and seller. It is, in our opinion, an 
important key to Victory, and it is our own course. 

We have redoubled our efforts to produce the best devices possible 
under present handicaps, to give every buyer a full dollar's worth for 
every dollar spent. No Von Duprin devices are being made of plastics, 
cast iron, or other easily fractured materials. Every one is of genuine mal- 
leable iron, an amply strong metal—more than twice as strong, in fact, 
as cast brass or bronze. 

Today, when so many devices are being used on plants housing 
thousands of workers—safe, sure, instant exit is imperative. Von Duprin 
Victory line fire and panic exit devices are honestly built, rugged, sale, 
sure. You can trust them implicitly. They will stand up under any con- 
ceivable emergency demand. They are real Von Duprins! 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 
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Buy U.S. War Bonds 
and Stamps 


T’S twilight on the Caribbean . . . the 

day patrol is ended... “Chow” is over 

. and the boys are eagerly awaiting the 
evening movie show. 

“It’s a real tonic to see movies after a 
hard day’s work,” writes a sailor on a sea- 
plane tender from somewhere on the sub- 
marine patrol, “and we see them prac- 
tically every night we're at anchor.” 

From the Aleutians to the Solomons, 
from the Caribbean to Iceland—our sailors, 
marines, airmen and soldiers are enter- 
tained, their spirits buoyed up, their morale 
maintained with frequent 16mm. showings 
of the latest Hollywood releases. The gov- 
ernment considers these movies so vital to 
the war effort that the films are given the 
right of way on transport planes! 

In addition, 16mm. motion pictures are 
widely used as aid to training in all branches 





of the service—and as such have done a 
great job to speed up learning and increase 
the effectiveness of military teaching. 

In this connection—thousands of Ampro 
precision projectors are serving for both 
training and entertainment in the U. S. 
armed forces—and many more are on the 
way. Ampro is engaged 100% in the produc- 
tion of precision war equipment. 

Ampro engineering skill is being continu- 
ously utilized to provide our government 
with the most efficient projectors possible. 
All that this experience teaches—plus the 
greatly accelerated Ampro developmental 
work—will be available for civilian users of 
Ampro projectors when the war is over. In 
the meantime, you can plan for the future 
by keeping up with the latest developments 
in 16mm. projectors. Write today for the 
latest Ampro catalog. 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
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PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
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20 INCH DRILL PRESSES 


Available with hand or power feed, in bench, 























The less complicated the instruction the 










quicker, more thoroughly trainees get the 


floor and multiple spindle models. Drill to “knack” of industrial operations. W alker-Turner 


center of 20” circle. Feed 6”. Capacity 1” in 


cast iron, %” in steel. Spindle speeds 260- Machine Tools are ideal for training men and 


5200 r.p.m. Also 15” hand feed drill presses, women in modern production methods, because 


in bench and floor models. ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
as they are simplified in design—easy and safe to 
operate—and are practical production tools 
used by the thousands throughout the war in- 


dustries. 


Walker-Turner Machine Tools are carefully 
designed and engineered to high standards of 
accuracy. They are ruggedly built to stand up 
under 24-hour training schedules and the abuse 


of inexperienced handling. Moreover, Walker- 


BAND SAWS 


14” and 16” models. Backgearing and 


Turner Machine Tools are low in cost and are 


available promptly for war production training. 


cone pulleys provide speed range from 
61 to 5300 s.f.m. for cutting practically 
any material from steel to wood. 
Ruggedly constructed, fully safe- 


guarded. easily operated. NEW CATALOG—Just Off the Press 


Gives detailed information and specifica 


tions on the complete line of Walker-Turner 





Machine Tools. Profusely illustrated. Send 


coupon for your copy. 
RADIAL DRILL 


Handles light drilling, tapping and Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 
52122 Berckman St., 


Plainfield, N. J. 
Please send your new Machine Tool Catalog. 


SE Ere «oe aaa WN i rida aces 


routing operations as effectively as 
larger, more expensive machines. 
Drills to center of 62” circle. Head 
tilts 45° right or left. Maximum dis- 
tance nose of chuck to 
table. 13144”. Spindle 
traverse, 334”. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


company, inc. I 4 DRILL PRESSES - HAND AND POWER FEED e¢ RADIAL DRILLS 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS ¢ POLISHING LATHES e FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
RADIAL CUT-OFF MACHINES FOR METAL @ MOTORS ¢ BELT & DISC SURFACERS 
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About Budgets 


The question was raised recently as to 
whether budgets should be set up for 





individual departments of a school. Myra 
B. Hagen, secretary of the board of edu- 
cation, Appleton public schools, Apple- 
ton, Wis., describes their setup as both 
simple and efficient. 

“In the early spring the requisitions 
for supplies and equipment come in, de- 
tailed for individual departments. There 
is a two way breakdown for supplies 
and equipment. We assume when we 
get the requisition that the principal of 
the building has conferred with all de- 
partment eliminated every 
thing he considers nonessential. Together 


heads and 
we go over the requests and again we 
eliminate. 
the final list, which is submitted first to 


Then comes preparation of 


CAR-NA-VAR WINS NOVEL “CHECKER -BOARD” 
TEST ON FLOORS OF ILLINOIS SCHOOL 


Reduces Time and Labor Costs 25% 


Centralia, Ill—As the result of a_ novel 
“checker-board” test, Car-Na-Var has re 
placed two penetrating seals of the varnish 
type formerly used at the Centralia Town- 
ship High School. In this unusual test sev- 
eral types of treatments together with Car- 
Na-Var were applied in a “checker-board” 
layout in one of the corridors. 


According to the head custodian, ‘Our ex 
perience shows that Car-Na-Var holds up 
better than the treatments used formerly. 
In fact, Car-Na-Var proved so completely 

satisfactory 





Gymnasium, Centralia (Ill.) High School, Floor Treated with Car-Na-Seal 


as a treatment for our maplerecords have already estab- 


the superintendent, then to the board of 
education. Our board members rarely 
question any item because they know the 
process the list has gone through before 
it reaches them. 

“From these lists we know approxi- 
mately how much will be spent for sup- 
plies and equipment and the total figure 
is put into the budget. After the first 
year, the process becomes automatic. 

“The teachers say many times, “But 
that is charged against my department.’ 
We don’t correct them, but we don’t 
worry too much about that in the ad- 
ministrative offices. Supplies are charged 
to the high school and that is what 
counts. To keep budgets for individual 
departments would involve a lot of work 
and detail that would be of no value. 


floors that its use has 
been extended to all 
of our buildings. Ac- 
tual figures show that 
Car-Na-Var has re- 
duced our time and labor costs by about 
25%. In my opinion, it is the best floor 
treatment on the market today.” 


Car-Na-Seal Used on Gym Floor 


In Centralia’s Trout Gymnasium Car-Na- 
Seal is being used with the same satisfaction 
as that obtained with Car-Na-Var. Actual 


PRACTI 


rte 
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Therefore, department inventories are 
taken only in cases of emergency. In- 
formation is always at our fingertips and 
we seldom are disappointed.” 


Clean Lights—Better Illumination 


Cleaning the fluorescent light fixture 
in a typical office recently resulted in a 
35.3 per cent increase in illumination. 
Cleaning the walls and ceiling of this 
office resulted in a further increase of 
11.7 per cent, or a total increase in 
illumination of 47 per cent. The fixture 
was not regarded as particularly soiled 
nor were the walls of this office con- 
sidered dirty. However, the cleaning re- 
sulted in 47 per cent more light. 

Surveys show that in many cases fluo- 
rescent lighting fixtures are not cleaned 
either carefully or frequently. It is rec- 
ommended that fluorescent tubes be re- 





lished the fact that much less material is 
required than was used heretofore. The 
bakelite type resins in Car-Na-Seal have 
provided a very substantial coating which 
resists rubber burns. Even marks which ap- 
pear to be scratches can be rubbed out. Ma- 
terial, application and maintenance costs 
have been estimated at 2.6c persq. ft. per year. 


FREE BOOK FOR SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Tells how 18 building managers and su- 
perintendents cut floor maintenance 
costs. Compiled by independent and un- 
biased investigators (Ross Federal Re- 
search Corp.), this book represents the 
most extensive survey of floor mainte- 
nance operations ever made. Gives actual 
figures and specific details. Write today 
for your free copy. There’s no obligation 
involved. 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 1581 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 


World’s Largest Makers of HEAVY DUTY FLOOR TREATMENTS 


Costsn 
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mm EVERY BOMB that rips a Jap airfield 
«+. every shell that cripples a Nazi 
tank... every torpedo that blasts 

an Italian warship . .. contains 
explosives. And many ex- 
plosives are made with 
glycerine —a by-prod- 

uct of soap | 





Bs ELLS of many kinds and cal- 
iber... shrapnel and high explo- 
sive... require soap in the draw- 


a 4 SOAP HELPS launch deadly “tin fish” 
at enemy shipping! Torpedoes and torpe- 
do tubes aboard P.T. boats, submarines 
and destroyers are lubricated with soap! 














=, 
BOMBERS can’? afford to lose gas when they‘re 
on a mission. Modern American planes are 
equipped with “self-sealing” gas tanks. And 
soap plays an important part in processing the 
materials that make these tanks “self-sealing” ! 





4m SPECIAL salt-water soap for 
showers... for hand laundering and 
general cleaning ... is used aboard 
all U.S. Navy Ships! 





is straining every fa 
Soap and Soap by- 
owe much of their strength to soap. For the and fighting fronts hen 
material from which these parachutes are Customers Supplied! to keep its regular 
made is processed with infinite care, both be- “ 

fore and after the fabric is woven—with soap! 


ve-Peet Co, 
NOt only to Supply vital 


ct 
S to the Production 


Z cility, 
¢ EVEN THE 'CHUTES our Paratroops wear Produ 


? 
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moved from the fixture and carefully 
wiped with a cloth dampened with a 
maintenance cleaning solution and then 
wiped dry. Fluorescent tubes should not 
be immersed in water. 


"Do's" and "Don'ts" 


The discussion of color as applied to 


Decoration 


school interiors presented elsewhere in 
this issue recalls comments on classroom 
Frank Williams, director 
of schoolhouse planning the Okla 
homa State Department of Education, in 


decoration by 
tor 


the booklet “School Housekeeping” 1S- 
sued by the Interstate School Building 
Service, George Peabody College tor 
Teachers. 


“Planning decorations for the school- 
“involves 


room,” this booklet points out, 
many factors. One of these is the care 
of window shades and curtains. The 


proper selection of shades requires study 
and planning. Awry, stringy or cracked 
shades detract from the appearance of 
the room. Shades of a dark color or 
shades hung so that they shut out 
needed light make dark and cheerless 
classrooms. 

“Many teachers, in an attempt to add 
some decoration, place draperies or cur 
tains over the windows. While the 
and effort thus shown are 


terest com 


mendable, these draperies often shut out 
much light that is needed in the room. 
In general, 


schoolrooms do not have 




















@ Notice how smoothly and 
compactly Gaylord Wall 
Shelving fits into this mod- 
ernized library in Illinois. 
Ample expansion space— 
harmonious treatment! 
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@ New books, magazines and 
pees attractively placed 
in Gaylord units will empha- 
size the up-to-the-minute 
character aaaae library. 





more light than needed and any window 
covering that shuts out a part of the 
light may make it impossible for the 
pupils to work efficiently and econom- 
ically. 

“Translucent window shades, light in 
color and hung so that light may be 
admitted at any part of the window, have 
proved desirable for schoolrooms. Nar- 
row side draperies or lower sash curtains 
of light material may be used in certain 
rooms, but many administrators and su 
pervisors do not approve even of these 
in regular classrooms. 


“Well selected, properly hung pictures 
add to the appearance of the classroom 
and are an aid to teaching. It is more 
desirable to display a few pictures se- 
lected on the basis of pupil interest than 
to provide a miscellaneous collection. It 
is possible to obtain good prints of mas- 
terpieces at reasonable prices. Usually, 
pupils in the first three grades are inter- 
ested in the story of the picture; fourth 
and fifth grade pupils are more con- 
cerned with the characters in the pic- 
tures, while those in the upper grades 
are more likely to be interested in the 
adventure and history that have been 
recorded in the pictures. The interests 
of various age groups should be consid 
ered when selecting pictures. 

“Teachers should encourage pupils to 
participate in the selection of decorations 
for their classrooms. Plants and flowers 


add much to the cheerfulness of the 
classroom and are a means of teaching 
pupils to appreciate the beauties of na- 
ture.” 


Formulas for Painting 

Successful formulas for painting plas- 
ter surfaces and wood and metal work 
are offered by E. Todd Wheeler, assist 
ant supervising architect in physical 
plant, University of Illinois, as follows: 

Old Plaster Surfaces: (1) Wash with 
soap and water; (2) patch damaged plas 
ter; (3) size plaster patches with primer 
sealer; (4) paint entire surface with one 
coat of flat wall paint. (In 
which the color is changed from light to 
dark, two coats may be necessary.) 

New Plaster Surfaces: (1) If the plas- 
ter is less than one month old, treat 
entire surface with zinc sulphate to 
neutralize free lime and prevent burn- 
ing through; (2) prime with one coat of 
primer-sealer tinted to match the finish 
coat; (3) finish with one coat of flat wall 
paint. 

Existing Woodwork or Metal: (1) 
Wash with soap and water; (2) putty 
holes and bad scratches; (3) finish with 
one coat of eggshell enamel. 

Woodwork: (1) Sand the surface; (2) 
apply one coat of primer; (3) putty 
nail holes; (4) apply one coat of enamel 
undercoat; (5) apply one finish coat of 
eggshell enamel. 
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—Gaylord Bros. Ine. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER 
LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


ies sania 


It’s Ready for Prompt Shipment... . . 


Current events are rapidly changing reading tastes... . 
you'll want to keep pace with today’s increasing demands. 
Modern, easily installed units of Gaylord Wood Shelving 
are the perfect answer to the needs of the expanding library. 
To utilize your available space to the best possible advantage 
you can’t do better than select easily assembled, flexible Gay- 
lord units, made of fine, quarter-sawed white oak or maple. 
If you lack wall space, Gaylord Counter- 
Height Shelving—in either single or 
double-faced sections will divide your 
room into light, airy compartments for 
attractive displays of current interest. 
Write to us today and let us suggest an 
economical layout for your problem. 


Stockton, Cal. 
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An Attendance Problem 


Question: What are the best methods by 
which parents can combat truancy and illegal 


absences?—A.H.N., N. Y. 


Answer: The major responsibility for 
truancy and illegal absences rests with 
the school. An educational program that 
challenges the interests of pupils and 
provides a wide range of purposeful and 
meaningful learning experiences will 
eliminate most truancy. Naturally, par- 
ents have responsibility and can help. 
Through participation in the activities of 
parent education they can achieve an un- 
derstanding of what the school is seeking 
to do for their children. They can pro- 
vide a home environment that will ex- 
tend and enrich the experiences that chil- 
dren have in school. They can see to it 
that children have proper food and sleep. 
They can cooperate with teachers in 
seeking to control intelligently the in- 
fluence of movies, radio and the news 
stand. 

Children experience a sense of security 
and confidence when they recognize a 
unity of purpose and action among the 
adults with whom they live. They be- 
come frustrated and rebellious when they 
are exposed to conflict and uncertainty. 

Paut J. Misner. 


Courses for Small Schools 


Question: What courses should and should 
not be offered in a small high school?— 
R.E.J., lowa. 


Answer: Courses to be offered depend 
upon the facilities of the particular 
school and the need of the particular 
community. What should or should not 
be offered in one school may have no 
relationship to what should or should 
not be given in another community. 

Every course should be offered for 
which there is interest, use and demand 
in the community so far as it is finan- 
cially possible for the school to do a 
good job. Traditional courses in which 
the school can do a good job are better 
than a half-baked vocational program. 
Many small high schools consider among 
their “must” courses: English, social 
studies, mathematics, science, industrial 
arts, home economics, art, music, com- 
merce and agriculture.— Frepertck J. 
MorFitt. 
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Student Honors 


Question: It has been a policy in this system 
to consider only full four year resident students 
for class honors, though valedictorian and salu- 
tatorian both are often bound to have a lower 
grade point than some pupil who did a portion 
of work in some other school before moving 
into this community. | feel that this policy is 
not at all democratic; it denies that the rights 
of citizenship shall be uniform throughout the 
several states of the Union. Since | teach the 
social studies, this ruling presents a real prob- 
lem. We have a new board of directors now 
and it would probably be easy for me to get 
this matter changed.—H.L.O., Ark. 


Answer: The policy outlined is cer- 
tainly undemocratic and unfair. When a 
pupil registers in school, he should be a 
real part of the school and his record 
in the previous school should be ac- 
cepted in full. This may be modified in 
the case of honors awards by the reason- 
able requirement used in schools and 
colleges of one full year’s attendance 
in that district. 

Some schools have solved the problem 
by eliminating the valedictorian and 
salutatorian as such and by electing the 
ranking students to the national honor 
society.—FREDERICK J. Morrirr. 


Language for Noncollege Pupils 


Question: How important is it to teach Latin 
or other languages in a high school where only 
from 2 to 4 per cent of the graduates go to 
college? Of that group, scarcely more than 
one student ever enters a profession that re- 
quires language.—E.T.A., Kan. 


Answer: Other subjects would prob- 
ably be of more value in this situation.— 
Harry S. GANDERS. 


Responsibility in Case of Injury 


Question: Is the board of education liable 
for injuries caused in an industrial arts class, 
for example, an injury to a pupil caused when 
the teacher was in the room?—R.C.H., Ill. 


Answer: Probably not, assuming that 
the case is in Illinois, whence the ques- 
tion comes. In practically all states ex- 
cept those of the West Coast and New 
York, boards of education nearly always 
escape liability in such cases on the com- 
mon-law doctrine that the state and its 
public subdivisions are immune from re- 
sponsibility for the negligence of their 
employes while engaged in the perform- 
ance of a strictly governmental func- 
tion. Under that ancient and harsh 


doctrine, it makes no difference whether 
the injury was due to the negligence ot 
the teacher or not, in either event the 
board would not be liable. The teacher 
would be liable for his own negligence.— 
M. M. CHAMBERS. 


Need for Cooperation 


Question: Isn't the time again at hand for 
cooperative industrial, agricultural and com- 
mercial vocational training?—C.V.E., Pa. 


Answer:—The school is a_ limited 
agency that cannot and should not at- 
tempt to train for vocational specialties. 
Its responsibility is to give general un- 
derstanding of the nature of the eco- 
nomic system under which we operate 
and to provide general skills underlying 
machine operation. The responsibility of 
the factory and commercial outlets is to 
provide the finished job training. 

You are completely right. As soon as 
the emotions of the war period have sub- 
sided somewhat and straight thinking is 
again possible, there should be increased 
and expanded cooperation among home, 
school and industry in providing ade- 
quate cooperative vocational education.— 


A. B. M. 


Purchasing Supplies 


Question: How can we organize effectively 
to purchase materials on a specification basis? 
This need is acute in the field of janitorial sup- 
plies. The small school cannot carry on ade- 
quate tests and as a result buys products whose 
formulas are secret at prices several times what 
they should be.—P.L.A., Mont. 


Answer: We suggest first that stand- 
ard specifications be drawn with techni- 
cal aid on all items involved. Make 
arrangements with the state agricultural 
department through its chemistry divi- 
sion, the state highway department 
through its testing laboratories or one 
or more of the state technical institu- 
tions to test all material purchased under 
the standard specifications. In addition, 
it is suggested that you communicate 
with H. W. Cramblett, secretary of the 
Association of School Business Officials, 
Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh. 
Much work has been done by way of 
standards and specifications for the pur- 


chase of janitorial supplies——RaymMonp 
V. Lone. 


Retirement Age Limit 


Question: How can we solve the age old 
problem of getting teachers and other per- 
sonnel to resign when they have become too 
old to give good service?—E.T.A., Kan. 


Answer: Sometime, when there is no 
particular “case” in question, get the 
board of education to establish a definite 
policy stating an age limit. Never make 
an exception in the application of the 
rule once it has been established —Harry 
S. GANDERs. 
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Above — A technical high school, equipped with South Bend 
Precision Lathes. 


Right — New South Bend No. 2-H Turret Lathe. Write for catalog 
67-T for full information. 


Speed Wartime Training 


O WIN THE BATTLE of production, wartime training must 

keep pace with war plant expansion. For every new machine 
placed in service, one or more additional operators must be 
trained. And five times as many machine tools were built in 
1941 as in the average year for the period of 1935 through 1939. 
You can speed wartime training in your shop classes by using 
South Bend Lathes and South Bend teaching helps. 

Matching your shop equipment with that used in industry will 
enable your students to take their places in war plants with the 
minimum loss of time. Because South Bend Lathes are so widely 
used in industry, they are practical equipment for wartime train- 
ing. Precision, ease of operation and dependability are some of 
the features that are responsible for their popularity in both in- 
dustrial and school shops. 

South Bend Lathes are available with 9”, 10”, 13”, 1414”, and 
16” swing, with a wide range of practical attachments. Write for 
catalog and the name of the nearest dealer. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


DEPT. 738 SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


J LATHE BUILDERS FOR 35 YEARS 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Confidence 


EMOCRATIC social institutions and agencies, 

including the public school, rest on public con- 
fidence, which depends ultimately on the honesty, 
integrity and effectiveness of institutional functioning. 
The democratic public school system is limited in its 
effectiveness by the understanding and confidence of 
the people, particularly the parents of children, and 
cannot exceed the restrictions placed upon it by pop- 
ular understanding of its function. The American 
public school, conceptually an impartial social agency, 
operates on a consensus of public opinion. 

Continual interpretation of state and community to 
the educational organization and interpretation of 
the public schools to the community are essential 
responsibilities of the board of education and the 
executive personnel. It is particularly important that 
the interpretative activity be carried on during the 
war period since the willingness of the community 
to make extra sacrifice for its children will probably 
determine the ability of the schools to carry on under 
war conditions. 

Certain changes in interpretative activity during 
war time are indicated. While much dependence has 
been placed in the past on written and visual material, 
it is now desirable to reduce to the absolute minimum 
the money spent on interpretative literature or films 
and to depend more completely on the individual per- 
son-to-person method of maintaining contacts through 
home or school visitation, through speaking or special 
adult study groups. The teacher, custodian and clerk 
must spend more effort in keeping individuals directly 
informed of the purpose, value, conditions and essen- 
tial needs of public education during war time. 

Serious criticism is being made of federal expendi- 
tures far beyond the hundred million dollar mark in 
interpreting executive departmental activity during 
war time. Even deeper criticism has been directed 
against the obvious partial-fact policy pursued by 
federal agencies in their public information efforts. 
It has been alleged that “high pressure public rela- 
tions press agents are thicker in Washington today 
than spurred second lieutenants during the first 


World War”! 
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Public schools may do well to give heed to this 
criticism lest the same accusations are brought home 
to the school community. Many avenues of commu- 
nity publicity require no cash expenditure. Man-to- 
man discussions, based on mutual confidence and 
understanding, are more effective in establishing atti- 
tudes than tons of expensive promotional material. 
Public support depends on public confidence. Adjust 
interpretative activity to war time. Bring the schools 
and the people closer together. 


Give School Scrap 


UR war industry needs scrap metal desperately. 
Every pound of old iron and steel will help to 
fill the insatiable demand for war materials produc- 
tion. Almost every school system has gradually ac- 
cumulated a few tons of old iron or other metals in 
storerooms, school basements and other neglected cor- 
ners. The iron frames of old stationary desks, dis- 
carded boiler pipes, obsolete metal fixtures and many 
other types of old equipment now saved by schools 
will make up a considerable tonnage of vital scrap. 
Since even discarded and useless equipment is public 
property, there has been a general tendency to allow 
this scrap to pile up in storage instead of disposing of 
it at regular intervals. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
assume that many thousands of tons of scrap metal of 
various types might be salvaged from storerooms and 
basements. Every superintendent should bring the 
possibilities of contributing scrap before the board of 
education and start clearing basements and storerooms. 
Incidentally, here is an excellent opportunity to get rid 
of obsolete equipment. Public schools may help the 
war effort greatly by putting their scrap to work. 


Athletics for All 


ESPITE official pronouncements by govern- 

mental leaders concerning the great need for 
body training and the development of coordination, 
skill, strength, initiative and character through general 
body conditioning, much emphasis in secondary schools 
was still placed on championship athletics in the fall 
season just closed. Examination of a number of sec- 
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ondary school programs of physical education indi- 
cated little change from pre-war practice. Some few 
schools have added work in body conditioning, as in 
Detroit, but in the typical secondary school the average 
pupil still receives not more than thirty minutes of 
actual physical training or special play two to three 
times a week. 

Major attention is still given the minority of big 
muscle boys while the awkward, uncoordinated, 
gangling growing boy who needs attention badly is 
sadly neglected. Every Friday and Saturday during 
the last three months in practically every state in the 
Union, school buses, so badly needed for transportation 
of children to general school centers, worked over- 
time hauling football teams hundreds of miles for 
interdistrict games. Continued emphasis on football, 
basketball and baseball championship contests and the 
wasting of priceless school bus tires on interdistrict 
transportation for athletes cannot be justified under 
war conditions, particularly when the reduction in 
draft age to include the eighteen and nineteen year 
old boys indicates the great need for pre-induction 
conditioning for all secondary youths. Sound body 
conditioning requires specialized physical activity, in 
addition to participation in games. Governmental 
leaders apparently felt the same way when they issued 
an absolute stop-order in October on the use of school 
buses for athletic trips. 

Secondary education needs more general physical 
education and intramural play under the direction of 
competent physical education specialists and much less 
emphasis on the specialized coach. Secondary pro- 
grams of physical education should include at least 
one full period daily of exercise and play for every 
member of the student body, a practice long followed 
in our more progressive metropolitan centers. The 
admitted advantages of competition can be obtained 
for all pupils through intramural multiple team play 
much better than by competition limited to only one 
team of highly selected physical specimens. It means 
actual practice of the well worn but little practiced 
slogan “athletics for all.” 


Make Them Circulate 


HE Educational Policies Commission has _pub- 

lished two significant monographs in recent 
months, “The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy” and “The Support of Education in War- 
time.” These publications deserve wide reading not 
only by the teaching profession but even more urgently 
by members of boards of education and community 
leaders. 

Never before in our history has public education 
been threatened as it is today as evidenced by the 
myopic vision of some civil bureaucrats and certain 
highly placed military and naval officers. The win- 
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ning of this war is absolutely vital to our continued 
life as free men, but it cannot be won alone on the field 
of battle or in the factory. It must also be fought 
internally in the maintenance and improvement of 
the democratic way of life within our communities, 
our states and the entire nation. Education for demo- 
cratic efficiency must parallel all emergency war con- 
tributions of the public schools. 

Unless these vital needs are understood and accepted 
by the people, the efforts of those who seek to restrict 
educational opportunity and completely reforge edu- 
cational practice may prevail. One of the best ways 
in which the building of an informed opinion within 
each community may be attained is through under- 
standing of purpose and appreciation of value. 

These two publications permit understanding in 
simple terms and within a brief compass of time. If 
every school district purchased sufficient copies to sup- 
ply its leaders and developed a program to stimulate 
reading, much good would ensue. It’s a form of in- 
terpretation that may be easily integrated with in- 
dividual and group community contacts. 


Negro History Week 


HE eighteenth annual celebration of Negro His- 

tory Week in the schools has been designated for 
February 7 to 14. On these days national, state and 
local programs will attempt to present the contribution 
of the Negro to American democracy. Despite the 
adverse conditions and the heavy handicaps under 
which the Negro has lived and worked, his contribu- 
tion to the American dream of life in war and peace, 
in labor and in the fine arts has been notably sig- 
nificant. 

Negroes have fought valiantly for freedom and 
democracy since the beginnings in America. In the 
Colonial wars of the western hemisphere Negroes 
helped expand the ideas of free speech, religious tol- 
eration, trial by jury and representative government. 
Among the first to fall in the North American Revo- 
lution was Crispus Attucks. More than 3000 Negroes 
fought for freedom against England. In 1812 freed 
Negroes helped Jackson win at New Orleans and 
were with Perry on Lake Erie. During the War Be- 
tween the States, 178,975 Negroes were enrolled with 
the Union forces for their own freedom. President 
Lincoln considered their effort of sufficient impor- 
tance to comment on it officially. In the Spanish- 
American War, Negroes rescued the great rough 
rider, Theodore Roosevelt, from a delicate position 
at San Juan. In the first World War many thousands 
fought and bled in France and Belgium that democ- 
racy might live. 

The United States is engaged in a great world strug- 
gle between the forces of barbarism and those of 
freedom. Our success or failure in the Oriental phase 
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of this global struggle will be conditioned in large 
part by our attitude toward the aspirations of those 
races whose skins are black, brown, red and yellow. 
From the bloody and terrible experience of this world 
holocaust is slowly emerging the fundamental Amer- 
ican belief that there are no superior races and that 
the only measure of a man or woman is his or her 
contribution to human welfare and progress. Great 
apparent differences and wide cultural gaps are due 
primarily to continued environmental restrictions and 
lack of opportunities. 

Possibly as an outcome of this war may grow the 
realization to every American of the true value of 
every other American regardless of color, creed or 
economic condition. These matters cannot be settled 
by law or forceful imposition. | They must grow out 
of the hearts of men. They must be nurtured in the 
tolerance and fair play that are so essential a part of 
the democratic process. In the meantime, it is well 
that opportunity is offered to American children dur- 
ing this special week to learn a little of the real con- 
tributions of the Negro to our way of life. 


Salary Adjustments 


DJUSTMENTS in teacher, clerical and custodial 
A salaries and wages are essential for the next 
academic year to retain a sufficient staff to furnish un- 
interrupted instructional service throughout the United 
States. This is not a specious plea for special increases 
for teaching personnel during a period of crisis but 
merely a sensible attempt to bring a group of low 
salaried individuals into closer relationship with the 
changes in purchasing power. 

The decline in public school purchasing power has 
been approximately 20 per cent for the country as a 
whole. Approval of the anti-inflation bill giving the 
President full control over wages and prices has slowed 
down the rate of increase somewhat but further in- 
creases in price may be expected. Adjustment in indus- 
trial salaries and wages and even in federal salaries has 
already taken place. Owing to the lag in public school 
budgets practically all public school personnel has been 
severely handicapped. The armed services and industry 
have been draining public school personnel at a rapid 
rate and there is as yet no indication that the trend has 
stopped. It will require approximately a quarter of a 
billion dollars to provide just a 10 per cent increase 
in salaries and wages for next year. If teachers, clerks 
and custodians are to maintain their none too favor- 
able pre-war economic status, salaries should be in- 
creased from 10 to 20 per cent depending on the area. 

A simple means for adjustment is available. The 
Moehlman Salary Index, developed in 1926 and used 
frequently in the building of teacher salary schedules, 
furnishes an easily defensible method. This index 
considers the average annual wage of unskilled labor 
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in any community as 100. The minimum and max- 
imum for two years of professional training beyond 
the twelfth grade range from 150 to 220. The min- 
imum and maximum for four years of professional 
training range from 175 to 300. This is the computed 
range for an automatic or development schedule. The 
conventional initial difference of $100 for one year 
of professional training may be easily computed for 
other training levels after the two and four year points 
have been established. 

The procedure is as follows: Determine conserv- 
atively the average annual wage for unskilled labor 
through analysis of actual wages within the commu- 
nity, weighing proportionately rates paid in retail trade 
and in commercial and industrial service. Let us 
assume that this average wage is $1000. Application 
of the index would produce a development schedule 
of from $1500 to $2200 for two years of training and 
from $1700 to $3000 for four years of training. At the 
master’s level these limits would be $1800 to $3200. 
These limits represent adequate salaries in relation to 
unskilled labor. Current salary schedules may then 
be adapted to these minimums and maximums. The 
proposed index may not represent the desired final 
relationship between teacher salaries and unskilled 
labor, but prior to 1929 it did represent the actual rela- 
tionship between rewards for teaching and unskilled 
labor in the more capable school communities. It is a 
simple and easily defensible method for making cur- 
rent adjustments. 


“Little Caesar”’ 


HE decision of James C. Petrillo that amateur 

student musicians shall not be permitted to broad- 
cast their programs for the pleasure of the people and 
their own benefit over national broadcasting stations 
should not be tolerated by the American people. It 
would not be a very much dissimilar situation if or- 
ganized professional athletics should tell our youths 
that they cannot engage in competition when an 
audience is present. 

The motives of Mr. Petrillo in protecting profes- 
fessional musicians from unwarranted or exploitive 
competition from semiprofessionals have our sympathy. 
The refusal to permit secondary school pupils to per- 
form when it is not a question of substituting amateurs 
for professionals engaged in broadcasting or com- 
munity concerts is detrimental socially. It is highly 
debatable whether these high handed and dubious 
legal procedures should be condoned. The only re- 
course, apparently, is through the courts. It is hoped 
that some capable and public spirited attorneys will 
assist school organizations in protecting the rights 


of our youths. hi, ites 
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HEN Uncle Sam launched 
his defense program two 
years ago, child accounting assumed 
a new and significant rdle. Past rec- 
ords of school attendance became 
vitally important to thousands of 
workmen who frantically and _per- 
sistently turned to the schools in 
search of the coveted information. 
Early in the race for production, 
it became clear that the vast arsenal 
of democracy must be protected 
against perfidious intent; conse- 
quently, all persons engaged in gov- 
ernmental work of a restricted, con- 
fidential or secret nature were re- 
quired to furnish documentary proof 
of citizenship. 

Obviously, birth certificates or 
naturalization papers are readily ac- 
cepted as proof, yet some sixty mil- 
lions of native-born Americans are 
without such documents. To facili- 
tate this deficiency the worker may 
present to his employer two or more 
of the following records: 

1. Certified copy of baptismal or 
other church record showing age or 
date of birth. 

2. Certified copy of family record 
made at time of birth, usually ob- 
tained from the family Bible, which 
should be taken to a notary public 
who will certify to the existence of 
such record. 

3. Sworn statements of a practic- 
ing physician or midwife certifying 
that he or she attended his birth 
and giving the date and location 
thereof and names of parents. 

4. Sworn statements of two or 
more disinterested persons unrelated 
to him who have personal knowl- 
edge of the date and place of his 
birth. 

5. Report of the Census Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., showing the 
earliest record of age or birth avail- 
able. 

If but two documents listed above 
are submitted as proof of citizen- 
ship, they must be supported by at 
least one of the following records: 
(1) school record (grammar or high 
school); (2) passport; (3) insurance 
policy (older policy preferable); (4) 
honorable discharge, and (5) voter’s 
certificate. 
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Child Accounting Goes 


DAVID J. WIENS 


CHIEF, BUREAU OF ATTENDANCE 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The documentary proof mentioned 
has been difficult, if not impossible, 
to procure. Consequently, the schools 
throughout the nation have been 
besieged with requests from former 
pupils for letters certifying their 
attendance. 

A middle-aged man, whose drawn 
face and heavy bloodshot eyes re- 
vealed many sleepless hours, ap- 
peared at the census information 
window desperately in search of his 
grammar school record. His story 
was a familiar one. A Connecticut 
aircraft company, for which he had 
worked many years, had demanded 
proof of citizenship of all its em- 
ployes. Never having been much 
concerned because he had no birth 
certificate, the worker accepted the 
company order with complacency. 
Certainly, thought he, one born and 
reared to share American privileges 
and responsibilities would not, after 
a half century, experience difficulty 
in proving his citizenship. Besides, 
had he not attended the public 
schools? Surely this fact would be 
sufficient. 

However, the trunk in the attic 
failed to produce his eighth grade 
diploma and the worried defense 
worker ultimately found himself in 
the hands of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. The G-man was pa- 
tient but firm and finally issued the 
ultimatum: “Proof or no job!” In 
desperation “the man without a 
country” climbed into his car at the 
end of the afternoon shift and drove 
into the night. He would show 
them that he had gone to school if 
it took a thousand miles of driving 
to do it. 

The trip to the city of his boy- 
hood days ended in disappointment. 
No trace of his class record could be 
found. As in many cities, records 
of children attending school in the 
early nineteen hundreds no longer 
exist. 

As a last resort, the census clerk 
suggested the family Bible. A ray 


of hope filtered through the half- 
closed eyelids of the dejected me- 
chanic and the cross-country search 
for the needed evidence that stood 
between him and his job entered its 
second phase. 

Requests for school records have 
not been confined solely to defense 
workers. Many branches of local 
and federal government have turned 
to school authorities for assistance. 
The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service freely requests child ac- 
counting information. Draft boards 
call for age records in borderline 
cases. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation finds its work materially 
simplified through the use of census 
records. Army, Navy and Marine 
recruiting officers, skeptical of the 
“yarns” told by young hopefuls, 
declare school census files are time- 
savers. In fact, child accounting de- 
partments throughout the United 
States have resorted to emergency 
measures to meet the demands. 

Like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, 
pupil personnel files are impover- 
ished. Facilities are meager and fre- 
quently contain only the records of 
pupils now in school plus those 
recently graduated. There has been 
little inclination on the part of 
administrators to preserve child 
accounting information. As pupils 
leave school, interest in personal 
data wanes. Upon graduation or 
withdrawal, pupils’ records lose their 
significance and are frequently rele- 
gated to inconvenient storage spaces, 
if preserved at all. Tied in large 
bundles and usually without labels, 
these vital records are left to gather 
dust and create fire hazards. Busy 
clerks find them inaccessible and, 
consequently, they are seldom, if 
ever, referred to. 

As older school buildings are razed 
to make way for more modern 
structures, the stored material is 
sometimes left behind, severing for- 
ever the last tangible evidence of the 
pupil’s relationship with his school. 

America trails most of the en- 
lightened countries of the world in 
matters pertaining to vital statistics. 
Registration of births is new in the 
United .States, having come about 
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Here they are in a long line, defense 
workers who have come hopefully back to 
the school they attended in search of 
records that will prove their American 


almost entirely within the present 
century. As yet, we have no national 
system of birth recording. The states 
have been allowed to develop their 
own methods, resulting in a lack of 


uniformity or coordinated efficiency. 


From Europe come better reports. 
Sweden has registered vital statistics 
since 1741. In France, the civil code 
of Napoleon became one of the most 
important influences affecting vital 
statistics on the continent, having 
been adopted in principle in Bel- 
gium, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, 
Italy and Rumania. This code re- 
quires that all births and deaths be 
registered with the mayor of the 
town. An individual not registered 
does not exist—he may not attend 
school, marry, vote, conduct a busi- 
ness, inherit property or enjoy civil 
rights. 

Our failure to follow accepted 
European practice may be due to 
fundamental American concepts. 
Perhaps generations of frontier liv- 
ing have so imbued us with the love 
of liberty that we instinctively resent 
regimentation in any form. Unlike 
European custom, we may roam the 
length and breadth of the 48 states 
without once showing a passport or 
otherwise revealing our identity. 
However with privileges goes re- 
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citizenship. Their new jobs, possibly even 
the jobs they have held for years, depend 
upon the availability of school records. 
disappointed. 


Many times they are 


sponsibility, a relationship that we 
have been slow to recognize in the 
general field of personal identifica- 
tion and recording. Perhaps it is 
rugged individualism surging 
through our veins that causes us, 
for example, to oppose nation-wide 
fingerprinting. 

Child accounting is off to war. It 
is serving as efficiently as its meager 
forces and facilities will permit. The 
sudden demand for vital personnel 
data was as unexpected as the fate- 
ful attack on Pearl Harbor, but it 
has charged workers with a deter- 
mination to emerge from the present 
exigency better able to meet the 
needs of the years ahead. 

In addition to war work, the de- 
velopment of old-age pensions, un- 
employment insurance and _ social 
security, as established institutions 
in our social structure, creates new 
demands for accurate and reliable 
child accounting information. To 
provide this service and to improve 
upon that already being supplied 
the following suggestions are of- 
fered: 

1. Establish a continuous school 
census system with master files at 
the central office. Moehlman attests 
to the soundness of such a plan as 
follows: “Child accounting is an 


extremely important auxiliary activ- 
ity in mass education.” 

2. Require a birth certificate or 
other acceptable documentary proof 
of every pupil entering the school 
system for the first time. 

3. Urge that the pupil’s perma- 
nent record card be preserved in 
easily accessible, dustproof and fire- 
proof files at the central office. As 
cities grow it may be more con- 
venient to keep these records in the 
school the pupil last attended. 

4. Provide instruction in teacher 
training institutions that will create 
an appreciation among prospective 
teachers of the purpose and neces- 
sity of record keeping, provide them 
with standardized technics and de- 
velop the ability to interpret and 
evaluate their results. 

5. Continue to serve the commu- 
nity to the limit of existing facilities. 
Opportunities for promoting good 
will and patronage are untold. For- 
mer pupils who ordinarily would not 
turn to the schools for help are 
grateful for the assistance now being 
given them. 

This is an age of personnel. Never 
in the history of human relations 
has greater emphasis been placed 
upon the individual and his welfare. 
Full, accurate and dependable child 
accounting records constitute a fun- 
damental link in the chain of social 
well-being. It behooves us to weld 
the link securely that we may more 
adequately promote the personnel 
point of view. 
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CY CHOOL administrators who are 
Ss responsible for transportation of 
pupils have already begun to feel 
keenly the impact of the war effort 
on school transportation. They have 
found that the purchase of new 
equipment is practically impossible 
because of the limited number of 
chassis and bus bodies in the nation’s 
stockpile. They have also learned 
that many of the private contractors 
who were glad to transport pupils a 
year ago either have disposed of their 
buses for other purposes or have 
sought a substantial increase in con- 
tract rate. 

Such developments growing di- 
rectly out of the war effort have 
brought school administrators face 
to face with a number of critical 
problems which can be solved only 
by careful planning. If many local 
school units throughout the nation 
are going to avoid the prospect of 
being unable to transport their chil- 
dren to school, they must begin at 
once to take the necessary steps to 
make it possible for their present 
equipment to last during the war. 

There are approximately 93,000 
school buses now in daily use in the 
nation. School transportation has 
been expanding so rapidly during re- 
cent years that ordinarily about 3000 
additional buses would have been 
added this year. In addition, about 
12,000 of the buses now in use are 
so old that under ordinary conditions 
they would have been replaced this 
year. It is now impossible to ex- 
pand the transportation program 
and inost old buses that would ordi- 
narily have been discarded will have 
to be reconditioned and continued in 
service. 

A recent work conference on 
school transportation sponsored by 
the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers explored the prob- 
lems affecting school transportation 
that were arising as a result of the 
war effort and outlined policies that 
should be followed during coming 
months by school administrators. 
The recommendations of this work 
conference are incorporated in a 
handbook entitled “School Transpor- 
tation in War Time,” published and 
distributed through the American 
Automobile Association. Some of 
the major recommendations of the 
work conference are summarized. 
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Keep Those Buses 
Rolling 


EDGAR L. MORPHET 
DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
FINANCE, STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION, FLORIDA 

The basic problem of all school 
administrators will be to develop an 
adequate program of maintenance 
that will ensure maximum conserva- 
tion of existing buses. Ordinary 
maintenance programs will not suf- 
fice because thousands of old buses 
must be reconditioned and continued 
in use and new buses must be so 
carefully maintained that the rate 
of deterioration will be greatly re- 
duced. Moreover, boards of educa- 
tion must recognize that they have 
responsibilities for seeing that pri- 
vately owned school buses are also 
carefully maintained. 

It is becoming increasingly difh- 
cult to obtain or to retain the services 
of competent mechanics. Many me- 
chanics have already entered war 
industries and others are leaving 
every day. Boards of education will, 
therefore, find it necessary to insti- 
tute programs of training for me- 
chanics with limited experience. The 
U. S. Office of Education is devel- 
oping plans for assisting in these 
training programs. 

In view of the fact that worn 
parts will have to be continued in 
use as long as is practical, a rigid 
system of inspection is essential. 
Worn parts must be repaired or re- 
placed before they become a hazard 
to the children who are being trans- 
ported. Provision has been made for 
providing new parts when needed 
but the need must have means of 
indication. Moreover, the old parts 
are to be repaired if possible and if 
they cannot be repaired will have to 
be turned in for new parts. 

The driver is one of the most im- 
portant factors not only in safeguard- 





ing pupils but also in assuring proper 
conservation of equipment. Experi- 
enced drivers are being lost to school 
transportation fully as rapidly as 
mechanics. Many school systems that 
have not previously used high school 
boys are finding it necessary to select 
competent and reliable boys in the 
upper high school grades and take 
steps to assure that they are devel- 
oped into good drivers. In some 
regions, women drivers will become 
essential. The fact that there will 
be so many new drivers makes the 
program of careful selection and ade- 
quate training of drivers essential. 
The U. S. Office of Education has 
also taken steps to assist state and 
local school officials in developing 
adequate driver training programs. 

In many areas in which war indus- 
tries are located, the means of trans- 
portation now available are not ade- 
quate to meet the needs. Arrange- 
ments have already been made in a 
number of such communities for 
school buses to be used part time for 
transporting war workers. This 
means that such buses will have 
added use and will consequently 
deteriorate more rapidly than if they 
were used just for school purposes. 

In communities in which this prob- 
lem arises, school authorities should 
work out tentative plans with repre- 
sentatives of the defense organiza- 
tion so as to make available the buses 
with minimum interference with the 
educational program. School hours 
or factory shifts may be staggered. 
Financial arrangements will need to 
be made in advance to prevent mis- 
understandings and unnecessary 
losses. If the school transportation 
equipment is privately owned and 
the school program is not affected, 
most of the arrangements may be 
between the contractor and the de- 
fense representatives. If the buses 
are school owned, local boards will 
need to take an active part to assure 
satisfactory arrangements. Provision 
should, of course, be made to en- 
sure that the buses are kept in sani- 
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How to make our 93,000 school buses last until 


victory. Of these 12,000, now due for the scrap 


heap, must be reconditioned and kept moving 


tary condition as well as in safe and 
satisfactory operating condition. 

State school officials should also 
play an active part in making ar- 
rangements with state regulatory 
agencies so that school buses will be 
used for transportation of war work- 
ers only when needed and so that 
proper safeguards can be provided. 
Proper local arrangements should 
then be made in keeping with state 
policies and, if the school program 
is to be materially affected, should 
be approved by the chief state school 
officer. 

In many areas school buses, tradi- 
tionally or legally, have not been per- 
mitted to cross school district bound- 
ary lines. When districts are small, 
this may mean that buses have not 
been used with maximum efficiency 
in all districts. Because of existing 
laws, a number of states may have 
difficulty working out adjustments 
involving district boundaries. Such 
adjustments, however, will become 
increasingly necessary as the war con- 
tinues and as existing buses are worn 
out and cannot readily be replaced. 
It will be necessary for school ofh- 
cials to rethink this entire problem 
and to work out steps that will over- 
come the handicaps of existing dis- 
trict boundaries. 

As a step toward ensuring efficient 
use of all buses, each local school ad- 
ministrator should at once undertake 
a thorough and comprehensive study 
of his entire transportation system. 
If buses are now transporting pupils 
who live within reasonable walking 
distances of schools or are deviating 
from trunk routes to pick up pupils 
who could reasonably be expected 
to walk to the bus line, plans must 
be developed to eliminate such non- 
essential usage. Trips for other than 
regular school purposes will have to 
be eliminated. Short trips may have 
to be increased in length to ensure 
better use of existing equipment. 
Large buses that are not used to 
maximum capacity may have to be 
assigned to different routes. More- 
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over, the situation in adjoining ad- 
ministrative units will also need 
to be considered and cooperative 
plans developed for the transporta- 
tion of pupils living near boundary 
lines. 

The minimum area that should be 
included in any such transportation 
study should comprise at least 900 
square miles in order that all possi- 
bilities of reorganization may be ex- 
plored. Boards of adjoining admin- 
istrative units will, therefore, need to 
cooperate in such studies, which 
should be carried out with the assist- 
ance of and under the supervision of 
the state department of education. 

The preparation of school trans- 
portation maps in all such areas 
should, therefore, become a must on 
the school calendar now. When the 
bus routes are traced on maps in 
which schools are located and when 
transported pupils are shown on 
those maps, a number of possibilities 
of rerouting may be discovered that 
would otherwise not be recognized. 
Such maps should be used as the 
basis for effecting needed reorganiza- 
tion of transportation routes before 
the problem becomes more acute. 

It will be impossible for an ad- 
ministrative unit to procure a new 
school bus unless all of the steps 
indicated above have been taken. 
Administrative units must have ex- 
hausted all possibility of recondition- 
ing old equipment or of obtaining 
used equipment from other sources 
before an application for a new bus 
can be considered. Any such appli- 
cation not only must show that all 
of these possibilities have been ex- 
hausted but must be accompanied by 
a school bus route map that shows 
that buses have been rerouted and 
are being used with maximum efh- 
ciency. All applications, even for 





buses that are to be privately owned, 
must be filed through local school 
administrative units and must be ap- 
proved by the chief state school of- 
ficer in terms of definitely established 
criteria. If any of these criteria are 
not met, the application cannot be 
approved. 

Approximately one sixth of all the 
pupils in the nation are now trans- 
ported to school. Most of this trans- 
portation, of course, is found in rural 
areas where pupils cannot get to 
school unless transportation facilities 
are provided. If transportation were 
to be discontinued in such areas, 
most pupils would be deprived of 
the opportunity to continue their 
educational program and to that ex- 
tent the war effort as well as the 
pupils themselves would be handi- 
capped, 

It is essential that school officials 
recognize immediately the serious- 
ness of this situation and begin to 
make plans to solve the problem now 
before it becomes acute. It will not 
do to wait until buses begin to break 
down to institute an adequate main- 
tenance program or to wait until 
new buses are urgently needed be- 
fore undertaking a reorganization of 
the transportation system. 


If all steps which are needed and 
which can be taken are inaugurated 
now, most of the transportation 
equipment now in use can be made 
to serve for many more years. It 
should be possible in most cases to 
make this transportation equipment 
last for the duration. 

The challenge to school officials 
today, therefore, is to take these steps 
at once so that the equipment they 
now have will be used on the most 
efficient basis possible and will last 
as long as possible. If these steps are 
taken, the existing equipment, plus 
the small amount of new equipment 
that can be made available in cases 
of real need, should permit the basic 
minimum transportation program of 
the nation to be continued without 
interruption during the war period. 

As an aid toward taking these 
steps, every school administrator hav- 
ing responsibility for school transpor- 
tation should obtain a copy of the 
bulletin “School Transportation in 
War Time” and should follow as 
carefully as possible the policies and 
procedures recommended. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


for the small school 


Cc. D. REDDING 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CITY SCHOOLS 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


HE average superintendent of 

schools in a small town prob 
ably has a twinge of envy when 
he thumbs through a report the 
superintendent of schools in a large 
city has made to his board of educa- 
tion. Such reports are usually well 
organized and beautifully illustrated 
with pictures of the various activities 
that have the schools 
during the previous year. There are 
tables galore, statistics and graphs 
that require time and money. 

Then when the small town school- 
man looks at the section of the book 
devoted to personnel and sees that, 
‘in addition to the superintendent of 
schools, there are numerous assistant 
superintendents, special assistants to 
the superintendent, district superin- 
tendents for high schools and ele- 
mentary schools, a board of ex- 
aminers, directors and supervisors 
for all the phases of education found 
in a large system, to say nothing of 
principals, teachers and a large staff 
of clerical assistants, he realizes that 
the large city superintendent has 
help in preparing an annual report 
to the board of education. Even 
if the small town superintendent had 
been playing with the thought of 
making an annual report, a look at 
one dealing with the schools of a 
large city discourages him so much 
that he abandons the idea. However, 
a report can be made with little 
money and with little help. 

There are so many values in mak- 
ing an annual report that a super- 
intendent ought not to deprive him- 
self of them. Some of the impor- 
tant values are: 

1. It is a source of information to 
the board of education and to 
patrons. 

2. It is likely to be a source of 
favorable publicity for the schools. 

3. The report constitutes an in- 
valuable record in convenient form. 

4. Reviewing the year’s work 
clarifies the superintendent’s think- 
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ing and gives him a more objective 
view of the school as a whole. He 
is better able to see the year’s work 
in relation to his ultimate goal and, 
therefore, to plan for the future. 

A superintendent with the help of 
his secretary can present to his board 
of education a worth-while and in- 
teresting report at little cost. Prep- 
aration for such a report should be- 
gin on the first day of school. Notes 


that the superintendent may make 
concerning any school activity or 
anything that he might wish to call 
to the attention of the board should 
be dropped into a special file. As 
the file increases in size, his interest 
in making the report will increase 
correspondingly. At the close of 
school, after all of the required re- 
ports, financial and statistical, have 
been made, he and his secretary can 
turn out a creditable report with 
approximately two weeks’ work. 

The report should contain, among 
other things, lists of the members of 
the board of education, the employed 
personnel of the school and the 
year’s graduates; a section on pupil 
statistics; one on the finances of the 
school; one on major repairs made 
during the year and new equipment 
purchased. Another section should 
be devoted to the curriculum—indi- 





CONTENTS OF SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT, FRANKFORT, KY. 


1—Letter to the board of educa- 
tion from the superintendent 
2—Board of education and officers 
3—Employed personnel 
3.1—Principals and teachers by 
schools 
3.2—Custodians by schools 
3.3—Substitutes used during 
the year 
3.4—Salary schedule and sub- 
stitute rate 
4—Preparation of teachers 
4.1_—Number holding various 
degrees 
4.2—Average college hours 
5—Census and attendance 
5.1—Definition of terms 
5.2—Table I—enrollment by 
grades 
5.3—Table I]—enrollment, av- 
erage daily attendance, 
number of teachers, teach- 
ing load, by schools 
5.4—Table III—census, average 
daily attendance, percent- 
age in attendance, state per 
capita, for the last five 
years 
6—Finances of school 
6.1—Definition of terms 
6.2—Table I—sources of rev- 
enue for the last five years 
6.3—Comments 
6.4—Expenditures for the last 
five years according to 
budget classification  to- 


gether with cost per pupil 
in average daily attend- 
ance and the percentage of 
the total each expenditure 
represents 
6.5—Comments 
6.6—Budget for 1941-42 
7—New equipment and repairs by 
schools 
8—Some indications of 
in the schools 
8.1—Reading program 
8.2—Study of attendance 
8.3—Physical education 
gram 
8.4—Testing program 
9—Some outstanding accomplish- 
ments in various activities 
9.1—Music 
9.2—Speech 
9.3—Athletics 
9.4—School exhibits 
9.5—N.Y.A. 
9.6—Safety 
10—New undertakings and devel- 
opments 
10.1—W.P.A. garden project 
10.2—Appraisal and inventory 
10.3—Music and physical edu- 
cation pageant 
10.4—Articles published by 
teachers during year 
11—List of graduates of 1941 
12—Conclusion 
12.1—Discussion of major prob- 
lems 


progress 


pro- 
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cations of progress and achievement, 
special projects that have been un- 
dertaken during the year, outstand- 


ing accomplishments in various 
activities. Any table should be pre- 
ceded by an explanation of terms. 

To the lay mind, there may be no 
difference between enrollment and 
average daily attendance, so the 
section on pupil statistics should ex- 
plain that difference. One table in 
this section might deal with enroll- 
ment by grades, another, with enroll- 
ment and average daily attendance 
by schools while still another might 
be a comparison over the previous 
five years of the census, the enroll- 
ment and average daily attendance. 

Under the financial section, it is 
well to follow the general budget 
form of classification of receipts and 
expenditures. An interesting chart 
can be made, for instance, showing a 
five year comparison of the sources 
of revenue for the school district. 
The same thing can be done with 
the classification of expenditures 
over a five year period. To add to 
the worth of such a chart, the ex- 
penditures could be broken down 
into the cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance and the percentage 
of the total expenditure each item 
represents. If figures are available 
for the state or nation, they may be 
included for the sake of comparison. 

After material has been gathered 
and tables constructed, the secretary 
can duplicate them by means of a 
stencil and assemble into booklet 
form. If desired, a colored cover can 
be put on each booklet or a colored 
page with an appropriate quotation 
or poem can be placed at the begin- 
ning of each section. It is a good 
idea to use a different colored back 
for each year so that each report may 
be readily distinguished. 

Opposite will be found a detailed 
table of contents of a report made 
to the board of education of Frank- 
fort, Ky., for the year 1940-41. 

The total cost of the foregoing 
report, exclusive of the time of the 
superintendent and his secretary, 
was merely that of stencils and dup- 
licating paper for the number of 
copies desired. The work involved 
is less for a second year’s report than 
for the first, since tables of com- 


parison for five years must be 
worked out only once. After that, 
only the figures for the current year 
need be ascertained. 
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ACTIVITIES 





LARRY FLAUM 


AURORA HIGH SCHOOL, AURORA, NEB. 


CHOOL activities as a means 
S of pupil development are be- 
coming increasingly important in 
modern education. The progressive 
educator is aware of the interests and 
needs of pupils as a result of surveys 
which are aimed at pupil opinion. 
Committees of pupils and teachers 
plan desired activities together and 
these clubs are scheduled within the 
school day as a regular part of the 
curriculum. 

Difficulties in class planning are 
frequent. Consequently, many 
schools are able to offer only a lim- 
ited activity program with all clubs 
scheduled for one period. Pupils in 
such a situation usually enjoy only 
one activity period a week. 

A possible solution to this difh- 
culty may be worked out on the 
basis of a school day which contains 
eight forty-five minute periods. For 
the average pupil carrying four 
major subjects, a study period is cor- 
related with each class period on the 
schedule, allowing from two to four 
study periods a day as some classes 
have laboratory work. 

With a staff of teachers, which 
need not be large but should be suf- 
ficient for one teacher to be respon- 
sible for the study hall while the other 
teachers carry on their academic 
work, one teacher is left free for an 
activity that can take place during 
the study periods. 

To prevent an increase in teaching 
load each teacher is responsible for 
only five classes during the day, leav- 
ing three free periods, one for study 
hall, one for an activity and one for 
personal use. Such a plan utilizes 
the entire faculty in activity planning 
and directing. Activities scheduled 
in this manner can meet every day. 

Pupils may register for one or 
more activities as their interests and 
capabilities may indicate and their 
programs allow. Should the school 
load become too great at any time, 
an activity may be dropped after con- 
ference with a counselor. Planning 
with the sponsor is required before 
registration for an activity is com- 


pleted. Not all pupils need to par- 
ticipate in the activity program for 
a study hall is always open for those 
who need it. However, a definite at- 
tempt is made to correlate clubs with 
the interests of everyone. 

Certain results may be expected 
from this type of experience. 

1. The pupils who participate in 
activities are those who do the best 
academic work. 

2. Activities do not hinder the 
academic work of the average pupil 
because the demand upon his initia- 
tive as well as his ability results in 
added incentive toward school sub- 
jects. 

3. School pleasure is an incentive 
for consistent school attendance. 

4. Pupils who are normally slow 
do not take many activities because 
they themselves recognize their lim- 
itations. However they do tend to 
be active in clubs in which they can 
participate upon equal terms. Aca- 
demic work is not constantly an 
indication as to the quality of activ- 
ity work that may be expected ot 
slow students. On the whole, activ- 
ity work surpasses because of the 
interest element. 

5. Pupils who do not take activi- 
ties are usually found to have few 
definite interests. These are the pu- 
pils who, if they can be interested, 
should become part of the activity 
program. New interests should be 
encouraged among them. 

From the administrative point of 
view the activities must reflect com- 
munity and pupil need, as well as 
enlargement of the curriculum. 
From the teachers’ point of view 
activities represent a means of self- 
expression through the arts of voca- 
tional creation in which pupils and 
teachers can work cooperatively. 
Activity sponsorship involves intelli- 
gent and trained guidance, as well 
as personal interest. Above all, it in- 
volves willingness to spend time both 
in preparation and in execution for 
which the only compensation is the 
pleasure gained from pupil associa- 
tion and progress. 

















HE schools have long recog- 

nized the basic principles of 
learning and individual accomplish- 
ment and have done much toward 
attaining the desired end, a balanced 
thinking adult. If they have been 
hampered by a lack of concrete mate- 
rial to bring the printed word to life 
and to hasten and enrich the learn- 
ing process, educators have done 
much with what they had. 

It is in this field of visual and 
sense education, however, that the 
children’s museum can assist the 
school and is doing so. In a narrow 
view, the museum can be considered 
a laboratory for the school. Although 
the museum is far more, this is one 
of its most important activities. 

Although the children’s museum 
movement has been growing stead- 
ily during the last quarter of a 
century, only 20 or 25 cities have mu- 
seums designed especially for youth- 
ful visitors. Of these, the Children’s 
Museum of Boston, now in its thir- 
tieth year, is the second oldest. The 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum was 
the first to be established. 

Started just before the outbreak 
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Intrigued by the 
workmanship on the 
doll house furniture, 
this child sees his 
studies come to life 
and has found real 
motivation for work 
in manual art class. 


of the first World War, in one room 
with a single case of butterflies and 
one of minerals, the museum today 
has a spacious home, a 36 room Geor- 
gian house with a small theater at- 
tached, and is visited each year by 
some 180,000 children and adults. 

Located on Jamaica Pond, the var- 
ied aspects of nature crowd up to 
the doors of the museum and fur- 
nish a perfect background for its 
program. The building, formerly a 
house built for comfortable gracious 
living, retains a homelike atmos- 
phere that is felt by the hundreds 
of children who pass in and out of 
its portals practically every day in 
the year. 

If the child from an underpriv- 
ileged home pauses for a moment 
on the shallow steps leading into the 
wide entrance hall, it is understand- 
able. Not that he is filled with awe 
—the atmosphere is too friendly for 
that—but he may be, for the mo- 
ment, bewildered by beauty. For 
here is nothing of the dusty fusti- 
ness of the old time museum. Here 
all is light and air, and entrancing 
vistas suggest new discoveries. 


This Museum 
Belongs 10 the 


Children 


BERNICE ELLIOTT 


CHILDREN'S MUSEUM, BOSTON 


The Children’s Museum of Boston 
specializes in the natural and social 
sciences but, in following these, the 
child is led into virtually every field 
of knowledge. Nature study extends 
from the rock formation under the 
surface of the earth to the starry 
heavens above it, from the mole in 
his burrow to the eagle in his eyrie. 

In a museum for adults the bones 
of a dinosaur may be displayed, for 
the grown person can supply the 
links that are left out of the story. 
But the child gains a better under- 
standing of the continuity of life 
and man’s relatively small place in 
time through graphic representations 
of the successive ages of the earth’s 
history. 

At the Boston Children’s Museum, 
seven charts of the Boston Basin 
clearly and colorfully place the ob- 
jects in the geology room in their 
proper setting in the immense span 
of time: the Ancient Sea, Volcanism, 
the Old Ice Age, the Rise of Moun- 
tains, the Great Erosion, the Great 
Ice Age, the Present. The running 
commentary begins, “Hundreds of 
millions of years ago, an Ancient Sea 
covered our region” and ends, “Fi- 
nally, man appeared on the stage, 
filling up many tidal flats, damming 
rivers, changing the old land to suit 
his purpose.” 

A child whose imagination is kin- 
dled by this conception of the im- 
mensity of time and space is trans- 
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HERE theycan touch 
things, live animals 
and objects of art; 
hold them in their 
hands; talk aloud to 
them, and pepper the 
docents with a 
hundred questions. 
School and museum 
act as co-partners 


The general science class is studying 
the geology of the region. Children 
find poster and mineral displays aid in 
working through their many projects. 
Vivid exhibits stimulate curiosity and 
excite study beyond that assigned. 


ported once and for all out of the 
purely narrow. If he gains a solidity 
for his thought, he is able to orient 
himself more easily in his own little 
world. If he sees for himself, through 
such mediums as models and art, 
the traces of earlier peoples, he will 
realize better than he could through 
the printed word alone the rise and 
fall, ebb and flow of civilization. He 
wii! learn not to be completely dis- 
heartened by world upheavals or 
foolishly elated by his own small 
place in the sun. He will gain a long 
view that will make him a better 
citizen. 

The museum belongs to the child 
and the child is the raison d’étre of 
the museum. All the exhibits are set 
up with a purpose that relates to 
him. In a Colonial grouping, a 
model of Paul Revere’s house or 
Washington’s bedroom, the past lives 
again and has a living appeal. 

Exhibits are changed more fre- 
quently than in the museum for 
adults yet there is always necessar- 
ily a greater number of permanent 
exhibits. 

Permanent exhibits include mam- 
mals in habitat groups, dioramas of 
sea life and an exhibit of winter 
birds; the last named does not con- 
sist of a row of birds in a case but of 
a habitat group made provocative by 
means of a_ bird-feeding station 
against a snow-festooned Cape Cod 
house. Life histories of various in- 
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sects are among the permanent ex- 
hibits. One interesting natural his- 
tory exhibit on camouflage requires 
the participation of the child in 
searching out the 23 insects hidden 
by protective coloring. 


Exhibits at the Children’s Muse- 
um are uncrowded in arrangement. 
The background is made as colorful 
and artistic as possible without being 
obtrusive. Each group is a still life 
with nothing in the pattern to an- 
noy. Each exhibit tells a story. 

Frequently one exhibit is installed 
to make the child look for another 
or actually to direct him to another 
as, “Are you interested enough to 
look on the landing at the Eskimo 
case?” or “Would you like to bring 
some shells that you picked up on 
the seashore and identify them with 
this collection?” 

One of the best exhibits to en- 
courage curiosity is in the mammal 
room in which the homes of mole, 
woedchuck, muskrat and shrew are 
shown in cross section below the 
surface of the natural woodland set- 
ing above. The children love to get 
down on hands and knees and peer 





into them. An example of an exhibit 
which caused surprise and expecta- 
tion was that of Mademoiselle Chat, 
the French doll that possessed such 
a sizable wardrobe that during the 
Doll Festival her dress was changed 
every day. 

The principle followed in the ex- 
hibits is to feed in small quantities 
so that there shall be no surfeit. 
Museum games with queries such 
as “Where else in the museum can 
you find objects made of bamboo?” 
or “Where is there another of the 
seven sleepers (hibernating mam- 
mals)?” lead the child to read labels 
and be a participant in an uncon- 
scious, painless learning process. 
While engaged in museum games, 
following a clue from one case to 
another or sketching and coloring 
from models, the greatest informality 
is permitted. The children lie on 
the floor if that is the position most 
convenient. Adults can step over 
them if need be. 

One of the most popular exhibits at 
the Boston Children’s Museum is the 
live animal room. Here nothing is 
twice the same. The child can watch 
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the slow sloughing of the snake’s 
skin, the quick flicker of tail and the 
bright peering eyes of the chipmunk. 
He can observe the bull frog hunched 
on his mossy rock. Mr. Magee, the 
crow, ceases his raucous cawing and 
perches on the hand of the staff 
member who furnishes him with 
those pleasant morsels of moistened 
bread. 

The fact that any of the live ani- 
mals can be taken out and used for 
demonstration is of signal impor- 
tance. How does the turtle draw in 
his head, the toad catch insects on 
his small darting tongue? Watch! 
The child observes the animals being 
cared for and so learns the proper 
care of his own pets. He acquires 
a new respect for every living thing. 

In all this the personal element 
remains one of the important ingre- 
dients. The hostess at the reception 
desk may go up to a fractious young- 
ster and open a geode for him to 
see the amazing crystals inside, or 
she may have a humming bird on 
her desk and suggest that the child 
go and look for more in the cases. 
A cocoon ready to open may elicit 
interest. The child asks what it is 
and a conversation begins which 
leads him into the butterfly room 
and no one can say how much 
farther. 

All members of a children’s mu- 
seum staff should have an under- 
standing of children and have a 
wholesome inspiring effect on them. 
Each will have his own individual 
approach. One may appeal to one 
type of child, another to a child of 
quite different type or interests. One 
staff member, for example, may be 
especially useful with boys of an 
adolescent age who are treated on 
a basis of equality. 

In all of this, the museum is not 
an isolated venture. It needs the 
school as the school needs it. There 
is no attempt to usurp the school’s 
work. Each remains distinct. The 
members of the museum staff assist 
the teacher. They do not displace 
her. Exhibits are always planned 
with an eye to making them of prac- 
tical use to visiting school classes. 
There is constant correlation with 
school calendars and curriculums in 
talks and tours. The same close tie- 
up is found also in the preparation 
of the loan exhibits that go out from 
the museum to the city classrooms. 
The museum bulletin published 
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each month lists for the schools the 
talks and programs that are avail- 
able. Week-end and school vacation 
programs may be both educational 
and purely entertaining. 

After-school museum clubs do 
much to further the work of the 
schools. Many a child who was once 
poor in geography has astonished his 
teacher after a winter in the Clipper 
Ship or Geology Club. Museum 
games arouse latent interest which 
may turn a formerly uninterested 
child into a good speller and dic- 
tionary user. Museum field trips, 
bird walks, story hours and motion 
pictures extend the teacher’s own 
resources. 

The museum loan service supple- 
ments and enriches classroom work. 
Often the subject that seemed so 
hard to bring to life from the printed 
page springs magically into being 
under the influence of handling ma- 
terials that bring the various senses 
into play. 

Museum education is not visual 
education alone. The child learns 
through the other senses as well. If 
the subject under discussion is India, 
he may smell the nutmeg and tea, 
feel the weight and smoothness of 
teakwood, the texture of ivory in 
the tusks of a cocoa wood elephant, 
the differing softness of a boll of 
cotton and an Indian scarf. 

Teachers of the blind, the deaf, 
the cardiac, the crippled and the 
mentally retarded find the museum 
services invaluable. 

In both loans and exhibits, the mu- 
seum aims to assemble objects not 
easily found elsewhere that the teach- 
er needs to clarify and emphasize 
her teaching. Perhaps in natural 
history she wishes to show animal 
homes, adaptation to specialized life, 
the importance of animals to man. 
These are readily obtainable at the 
museum. 

A teacher who wishes her pupils 
to know about the New England 
fishing industry makes an appoint- 
ment with the museum. In the class- 
room on the appointed day, slides 
and sound film bring the wind in 
the halyards, the creak of the winch, 
the roar of the sea. 

After the film, cases containing 
whaling material are consulted un- 
der the direction of a member of 
the staff. The old log book is exam- 
ined with its moving record of daily 
activities and dangers courageously 


met. Here are harpoons, a blubber 
fork, a narwhal’s tusk, old prints and 
unusual photographs taken by an 
old whaler. Over there are all types 
of knots made by sea scouts. Whale 
models show the different ways of 
spouting. Here is a chest full of 
things one’s grandfather might have 
brought back from China, the Arc- 
tic, Madagascar or Bombay. Finally, 
and perhaps best of all, are the ship 
models. 

Sometimes the class will be divided 
into two groups on arriving at the 
museum. The length of the visit 
varies, depending largely upon the 
age of the children and what the 
teacher wishes them to see. Forty- 
five minutes or an hour is usually 
sufficient. Most walking classes stay 
for forty-five minutes. 

In general, sight-seeing trips 
throughout the museum are dis- 
couraged. It is believed far more 
helpful to concentrate on some small 
correlated section. After the tour is 
over, the children may wander at 
will seeking out the things of which 
they may have caught only entranc- 
ing glimpses. 

There are several reasons why the 
museum can serve in the field of 
visual and sense education better 
than the teacher can alone. First of 
all, the museum has the material. 
The teacher does not possess the 
common minerals, birds, sea life, live 
specimens or exhibits showing the 
life of other peoples. To some ex- 
tent, the museum staff is composed 
of specialists, each of whom has time 
to prepare for his own special sub- 
ject. The grade teacher has half a 
dozen subjects to occupy her time 
and is bound by the exigencies of 
school requirements. 

The museum can help, too, in so- 
cial adjustments because of the 
smaller groups handled by docents. 
There is the added stimulus pro- 
duced by a high degree of informal- 
ity. The child has a more social 
contact with his fellows than _ is 
usually possible in the schoolroom. 
Also, he can be helped to develop 
his own interests at his own tempo 
and free will. 

But the teacher’s influence is not 
lacking. The museum staff member 
and the teacher talk over what is 
best for the child. The museum and 
the school become co-partners in a 
venture to bring more beauty and 
understanding into the child’s life. 
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Administrative Problems of 


Large School Libraries 


HE abundance of material that 

has been written about the small 
school library stands in striking con- 
trast to the paucity of that written 
about the large school library. It has 
been generally conceded that small 
schools are less likely to be effective 
units than are larger schools, but the 
point at which positive correlation 
ceases between increasing effective- 
ness and increasing size is not 
known. 

Since little has been written con- 
cerning the difficulties attendant in 
extending adequate library services 
to large groups of high school pu- 
pils, it is unsafe to conclude that 
there is no material here that is in 
need of investigation. 

Although there are 240 public 
high schools in this country with 
enrollments exceeding 2500, it is not 
merely the number of pupils affected 
that is important. Equally serious is 
the tendency for large school librar- 
ies, because of the more prominent 
position they occupy, to be held up 
as models for other schools in spite 
of the fact that they may be seriously 
lacking in efficiency. 

It is the intention of this paper to 
point out some of the more chal- 
lenging subjects for investigation 
that are concerned with the varying 
phases of administration in a large 
school library. 

Funds—Questions that arise in 
this connection are: (1) whether 
large high school libraries, those 
with an enrollment exceeding 2500, 
need the same per capita support as 
do smaller units, and (2) whether 
they receive the same per capita in- 
come. A consideration of the former 
requires a study of unit costs in dif- 
ferent sized libraries; consideration 
of the latter presents the problem of 
obtaining more complete informa- 
tion than now seems to be available. 

The U. S. Office of Education 
found that the school library per 
pupil income in 1934-36 averaged 84 
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Here are five channels 
through which your li- 
brary can become a more 
effective teaching device 


cents in cities of from 2500 to 10,000 
inhabitants and only 64 cents in 
cities with more than 100,000 in- 
habitants. Since most high schools 
with more than 2500 pupils are 
located in cities of more than 100,- 
000 population, it may be assumed 
that school libraries in large cities 
receive less income per pupil than 
do those in smaller cities. All this 
is not to say that large school librar- 
ies should receive as high per capita 
income as smaller school libraries. 
Instead, it is to bring into sharper 
focus the question, How fast should 
the rate decrease as larger units are 
encountered ? 

Book Collection—A problem 
closely related to that of funds is the 
size of the book collection. Here, 
the large school library obviously is 
at a disadvantage. In Johnson’s 
“Secondary-School Library” the anal- 
yses of the book collections of schools 
of different sizes reveal variations in 
the median number of books per 
pupil of from 3.4 books in libraries 
of medium sized schools to 2.1 books 
in those of the larger schools. 

“The Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion, 1934-36” of the U. S. Office of 
Education finds the average number 
of volumes per child in school librar- 
ies to be 4.56 in cities with from 
2500 to 10,000 population and only 
2.22 in cities of more than 100,000. 
From these two studies the conclu- 
sion may be drawn that although 
larger schools may be operating with 
fewer books per pupil they may 
also be giving poorer service to pu- 


pils because of inadequate book col- 
lections. Problems that need special 
interpretation in view of the large 
school library’s needs are the size of 
the basic book collection, the num- 
ber of books in the library per pupil 
and the duplication of titles. 

Seating Capacity—In no other 
aspect does the large school library 
appear to a greater disadvantage 
than in the matter of seating capac- 
ity. Johnson found that whereas 
schools of more than 2000 enroll- 
ment have a median seating capacity 
of 3.7 per cent of the student body 
those with enrollments of from 750 
to 2000 have a median capacity of 
6.1 per cent. 

In a study of the seating capacities 
of the 30 high school libraries in 
Chicago that served an enrollment 
of more than 2500 pupils each in 
1940, it was found that it takes from 
1.3 to 4 days in these various librar- 
ies to serve each enrolled pupil for 
one forty minute period. The range 
in seating capacity for these 30 high 
school libraries is from 2.5 per cent 
to 7.8 per cent of the student body. 
In no case does one of these libraries 
meet the often cited standard for a 
seating capacity of 10 per cent of 
the student body. 

A similar study of 42 New York 
high schools whose enrollments ex- 
ceeded 2500 reveals a range of from 
1.9 to 9.3 days required to serve each 
enrolled pupil for one forty-five 
minute period in the library. The 
percentage of the student body that 
can be seated in the library at one 
time in this group of high schools 
varies from 1.2 in one school to 5.8 
in another. 

Since the average number of days 
required to accommodate all the 
pupils for one period in a New 
York high school library is 4.7 and 
in a Chicago high school library, 
2.4, it would seem that the question 
of seating facilities is a much more 
urgent problem in New York than 
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in Chicago. And who would insist 
that the availability for each pupil 
of even two forty minute periods in 
the library, almost one half of the 
average for Chicago high schools— 
constitutes adequacy in this respect? 

A census of the individual pupils 
who use the library would be most 
itluminating as to whom the library 
actually renders service. 

The library of the Omaha Tech- 
nical High School is an outstanding 
example of a school library that has 
been made to serve the entire stu- 
dent body of 3000 pupils. By* press- 
ing into service rooms adjacent to 
the library, almost one half of the 
pupils can use the library at the 
same time. However it should also 
be possible to increase the seating 
capacity of a library in some way 
other than by combining the library 
with the study hall, a procedure that 
many educators consider objection- 
able. 

Staff—A frequently quoted stand- 
ard for a high school library staff is 
one trained librarian for each thou- 
sand pupils. No comprehensive fig- 
ures available for the large 
libraries in regard to this standard. 
The Omaha high school library em- 
ploys a staff of six trained librarians. 


are 


Further data concerning the Chi- 
cago and New York systems will 
serve to illustrate the staff problem 
of the larger schools. At this point 
it should be noted that the catalog- 
ing is done at the central office in 
Chicago as well as in some other 
systems. Just how this factor should 
be weighted is an interesting prob- 
lem for investigation. The average 
number of pupils to each librarian 
of professional rank in the 30 large 
Chicago high school libraries is 2286. 
The average number of pupils to 
each library employe in the same 
libraries is 1440. In the 43 large 
New York high schools the average 
number of pupils to each library 
employe is 1624. Whenever there 
exists a high ratio of pupils to 
librarians, many types of library 
service cannot be extended. 

The problem of providing library 
services to night school students is 
peculiar to some 159 large high 
schools. The present service usually 
consists of reading room privileges 
only, the reading room being in 
charge of a junior assistant. Under- 
staffing and inadequate book supply 
in a number of these schools, to- 
gether with other problems peculiar 
to such a student group, render it 





Recreation as Postwar Problem 


F HITLER should win there will 

be nothing like postwar recon- 
struction or postwar recreation. An 
enslaved and tortured human race all 
over the world will find the concen- 
tration camp, the prison, the insane 
asylum and the grave the only places 
for rest and recreation. 

Being Americans, however, we 
assume that victory will be ours. Yet 
merely winning the war does not 
mean total victory. 

After the war we shall face four 
basic problems and without a 
strong effort in the proper use of 
recreational time no solution will be 
easy or sufficient. First, the dis- 
consequences of enforced 
mass idleness when war production 
stops can be changed toward a bless- 
ing for humanity only by the most 
intensive effort in the field of rec- 
reation. Second, after the extreme 
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efforts and tensions of war will come 
a mass mania of relaxation and even 
laxity. A third problem will be the 
poverty of the greater part of the 
middle class in Europe and other 
parts of the world; millions of peo- 
ple will depend on public and free 
institutions and facilities for recrea- 
tion and leisure. Lastly, when the 
fighting ceases, millions will begin 
to think and may lose hope. 
Through misuse of recreational 
activities Japan and Germany have 
transformed their youths into per- 
fect tools of destruction. We must 
do the opposite. Recreational activ- 
ities from now on should express 
and strengthen the fundamental 
values of democracy. We have more 
and more to emphasize in recreation 
the importance of self-help—Rv- 
DOLPH SCHAIRER, German educator in 
exile, War Recreation Congress. 


impossible to offer additional service. 

In the field of education numerous 
studies have been made of the 
teaching load, but no particular at- 
tention has been directed toward the 
load of school librarians. Some steps 
in the analysis of their work were 
taken in the California survey of 
high school libraries and also in an 
unpublished report made by a com- 
mittee of librarians from the Chi 
cago public high schools. 

If the library in the large school 
is to assume the rdle in the new 
curricular developments and guid- 
ance programs that experts agree it 
should, most assuredly the personnel 
must be considerably considered. 

Administration—It would be diff- 
cult to overstress the importance of 
having well-established channels of 
relationship between the school ad- 
ministrative agency and the library 
in a large system. The librarian 
must be fully aware of the new 
policies of the school that will affect 
the library. The school administra- 
tor must be equally well informed 
about the library’s ability to cope 
with the contemplated changes. 

Possible Directions for Change— 
There are at least three alternative 
procedures by which the large school 
library can extend its service in ac- 
cordance with present educational 
demands: 

1. Increase the size, staff and 
equipment of the central library, 


e.g. the Omaha Technical High 
School. 
2. Extend the size and use of 


classroom libraries in the direction 
of departmentalization. This trend 
is observable in university and large 
public libraries. 


3. Divide the library horizontally, 
i.e. a separate library for each grade. 
Studies in the duplication’ of the 
materials used by the three grades 
would determine to some extent the 
practicality of this arrangement. In 
Madison. Wis.. separate junior and 
senior high school libraries are 
housed in the same building. 

In conclusion, meager though the 
evidence is, it seems fairly clear that 
laree school libraries are working 
under serious handicaps in the mat- 
ter of funds. books, space and staff. 
It is impossible to know how serious 
these handicaps are without further 
studies into each of these needs. 
The measurement of any probiem is 
the first step in its solution. 
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Have you heard of the Cultural Olympics? 
Just one of the good ideas for developing — 


CULTIVATED SPEECH 


OSSIBLY there are no activities 
P: the school program, either 
curricular or co-curricular, that 
make such a distinct contribution 
to the development of the individual 
personality as do speech and dra- 
matics. The teacher of these sub- 
must achieve a nice balance 
between what is considered the mode 
or the accepted speech habits of the 
American people and those elements 
of pronunciation, diction, pitch and 
sentence melody that denote distinc- 
tive personalities. 

Modern science has created many 
occasions wherein the spoken word 
is the only index to personality. 
Carrying on a telephone conversation 
with an unknown person is a point 
in instance as is also the radio. Much 
emphasis, therefore, should be given 
to the training of the voice and to 
developing acceptable speech habits. 


jects 


Many pupils have significant con- 
tributions to make to class discus- 
sions but find themselves strangely 
unvocal before an audience. The 
voice comes in fits and starts if it 
comes at all. It may be indistinct 
and devoid of carrying power. Care- 
ful attention to voice production is 
the first step in building up the 
pupil’s confidence. Another common 
fault lies in the use of too much 
voice. Such pupils need to estimate 
the size of the room in which they 
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speak and learn to adjust their voices 
accordingly. 

Another important consideration 
is pitch. Everyone has experienced 
the sensation of surprise on hearing 
either a sweet little girl speak in a 
tenor voice with considerable volume 
or the star fullback make an an- 
nouncement in a high-pitched voice. 

When such freaks of nature occur, 
it is the business of the speech 
teacher to see that suitable corrective 
measures are taken. Of course, one 
does not desire all persons to speak 
on the same pitch any more than 
one would insist upon uniform in- 
tonation or all unison singing, but 
there is a range for the man’s voice 
and another for the woman’s voice 
in which a great variety of tone pat- 
terns is possible. 

The matters of clear enunciation 
and accepted pronunciation demand 
individual treatment also. While 
poor enunciation may strike rich and 
poor, educated and unlettered alike, 
nonstandard pronunciation is often 
found among the economically un- 
derprivileged, the newly rich and 
the pupils from homes in which a 
foreign language is spoken. Teachers 
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are often inclined to be unreasonable 
in their demands for acceptable 
speech from boys and girls whose 
parents are recent immigrants. 

It is well for the teacher to remem- 
ber that speech training is not only 
confined to classes but is continued 
during the pupil’s entire waking 
hours. Poor speech on the street or 
on the playing field and a foreign 
home atmosphere can be combated 
only by intensive work on the part 
of the speech teacher. Most children 
of foreign parents have considerable 
difficulty with speech melody, as the 
inflections of the European lan- 
guages, not excepting English, vary 
greatly from our own. Americans 
bump along on their sentences while 
Europeans use a much wider com- 
pass of pitch in their speech. 

Sometimes pupils do not realize 
the mistakes they make or their need 
for improvement. Only a wider con- 
tact than the immediate environment 
of the home or the school can correct 
this. Programs such as those car- 
ried on by the Forensic League and 
the Cultural Olympics of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, wherein pu- 
pils have a chance to hear others 
speak and read and wherein they 
receive criticisms from competent 
adjudicators, are doing much to 
bring about general improvement in 
speaking and reading. The better 
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news commentators and radio an- 
nouncers are also doing much indi- 
rectly to further speech improvement 
and teachers might do well to refer 
pupils to their programs. 

Recording devices are of consider- 
able help in showing pupils their 
faults. The mirrophone, which uses 
no records and requires no special 
technic, is possibly the most con- 
venient of all such devices. Many 
fine readings have been recorded and 
can be used as models by pupils. 

Choral speaking, when properly 
taught, offers much opportunity for 
individualization. Basic to successful 
choric speech are understanding and 
appreciation by the pupils. When 
they are encouraged to discuss the 
inner meaning of a poem to be 
spoken, when many opinions and 
interpretations are considered and 
when the groups and the solo speak- 
ers themselves decide upon the man- 
ner of speaking, calling upon the 
teacher for help when he is needed, 
then and only then is choral speaking 
a useful educational technic. As has 
been so often pointed out but is still 
scarcely believed, choral speaking 
cannot be imposed from without. 
Here, again, such programs as the 
Cultural Olympics are arranging 
demonstrations, lectures and sym- 
posiums to develop understanding 
and technic. 

The opportunities for individual 
development through dramatics are 
almost limitless. Although there is 
a great value in raising the stand- 
ards of taste through a required list 
of plays, such as have been produced 
at the University of Texas, we at 
the University of Pennsylvania have 
consistently refused to publish a list 
because we feel that the necessity of 
choosing from a given list reduces 
considerably the chances for individ- 
ualization and creative expression. 
It has been our convictior that the 
choice of play depends upon so many 
variable factors that general lists or 
standards cannot be set up. Then, 
too, we believe that a study of those 
conditions that are peculiar to each 
school is necessary. 

In the last five seasons, consider- 
ably more than three hundred plays 
have been staged under the auspices 
of the Cultural Olympics. Unfortu- 
nately, time will not permit the 
presentation of full-length plays. 
Performance time must be restricted 
to approximately thirty minutes. 
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Within this time limit the greatest 
amount of freedom is allowed. Any 
type of play, comedy, tragedy, fan- 
tasy, farce, may be presented. It may 
have a large cast or a small one. It 
may be presented in connection with 
music and dancing. It may be of any 
period or of any social stratum. It 
may be a one act play or an episode 
from a longer dramatic work and 
may be in one or more scenes. 

The wide amount of latitude exer- 
cised by coaches in selecting a play 
allows for a still greater amount of 
individualization on the part of the 
players. This is especially true in 
the matter of casting. The educa- 
tional theater must always keep in 
mind the difference between the 
theater as a means of individual and 
group development and the stage as 
professional entertainment. Many 
principals look upon the annual 
school show as a means of making 
money. The remark, “If we can’t 
clear at least $500 on our school show 
it isn’t worth doing,” is prevalent. 
While it is true that school shows 
have been known to make money, 
this is the least important reason for 
having one. There are many other 
less difficult methods of raising funds 
for school purposes, and I should 
like to suggest that school adminis- 
trators choose from among them, as 
they are more certain, less wearing 
on the faculty and do much less 
harm to the student body. 

The two principal types of casting 
used in the educational theater are 
type casting and developmental cast- 
ing. Both are educationally sound 
and provide adequately for individ- 
ual differences. In type casting, the 
coach seeks to obtain pupil actors 
who are counterparts of the char- 
acters they will portray on the stage. 
This method of casting affords op- 
portunity for pupils to capitalize on 
their special abilities and to excel 
along the lines in which they are 
most proficient. 

Developmental casting could be 
called a typical casting because it 
consists of choosing for a certain 
character a pupil of the exact oppo- 
site type. For example, a brilliant 
boy who ruins his chances of get- 
ting ahead by a marked inferiority 
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complex, a mincing step and a high- 
pitched voice can be helped toward 
developing a more manly character 
by being given a part requiring the 
bearing of a Fuller Brush man or a 
Dale Carnegie graduate. Similarly, 
the tomboy among the girls can be 
considerably tamed by being cast as 
a sweet old mother. In both cases 
there will be no loss of personal dig- 
nity, but the period of incubation 
will have to be extended consider- 
ably if the part is to be hatched in 
anything like the type which the 
author intended. Although _ this 
method seems to be needlessly time 
consuming and to be defeated before 
it starts, patient coaches who have 
tried it pronounce the method aston- 
ishingly successful. 

The value to the individual players 
that can be derived from the methods 
of play selection and casting already 
mentioned is less likely to be ob- 
tained from play contests. Every- 
body who enters a contest strives to 
win. The coach’s attention is con- 
stantly upon the result rather than 
upon the process of individual self- 
development. Yet there are so many 
other values to be derived from the 
contest that even with all its faults 
it is to be preferred to the sort of 
inbred complacency which soon set- 
tles down upon the school that re- 
fuses to establish a contact with the 
outside world. 

An ideal setup would probably be 
one in which a number of schools 
would meet at a central place in a 
sort of dramatic conference. The 
main business of the meeting would 
be the presentation of plays so that 
each player would have an oppor- 
tunity to see all the other plays of 
the festival. Instead of choosing a 
winner, a critic judge would analyze 
each play for its coach and. cast and 
would lead a general discussion of 
all the plays presented for the older 
and more advanced groups. Social 
values would be obtained through 
dances, teas, luncheons and _ parties 
of various types, and the technical 
and pedagogical side of the educa- 
tional stage would be discussed by 
prominent speakers. Pupils and 
coaches alike would leave the con- 
ference with the feeling that they 
had gained considerably, that they 
had not been subjected to unfair criti- 
cism and that they should put into 
practice things seen and learned dur- 
ing the festival. 
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AYMAN or professional educa- 
tor? What implications under- 
score those words? What is a lay- 
man, what a professional in educa- 
tion? Are they factions in conflict? 
Are they separate entities? Perhaps 
so, in the strict sense that a profes- 
sional is one who possesses peculiar 
abilities, skills, technics and a con- 
tent of specialized knowledge, while 
the layman is one who lacks those 
abilities, skills, technics and knowl- 
edge. Yet need that imply that each 
occupies a sphere peculiar to itself 
and foreign to that of the other? 
Ought the acquirement of pro- 
fessional skill and _ specialized 
knowledge to create a chasm of dis- 
interestedness between the lay and 
professional? Whatever the right 
reply to that is, an answer already 
exists in current thinking that con- 
firms such differences. 

In contrast to the true meaning of 
professional or layman—and _ actu- 
ally confusing and distorting that 
meaning—is a tendency in educa- 
tion to think of the college or univer- 
peofessor or textbook writer 
as a professional and the ordinary 
schoolroom educator as a layman. 
In this thinking, the former be- 
comes the intelligent, the educated, 
the theorist; the latter becomes the 
average, the slavish, the narrow 
practicist. Each is a hardy individ- 
ualist; each is his own world; each 
is, in spite of the other. The pro- 
fessional is termed the bystanding 
philosopher; the teacher, the rough 
worker in the field. In such a con- 
cept, the parent, the nonprofessional, 
is of a lower plane. 


sity 


The comment of the 
teacher on the lecture or the text- 
book is: “Anyone who has ever been 
in a classroom knows that won't 
work.” Or, “You couldn’t convince 
my principal of that.” Again, “That’s 
easy to say, but just do it.” And 
even, “Yes, but we’re not ready for 
that yet.” 

The professor in turn condemns 
the teacher as short-sighted, unmoral 
and unethical. The parent, who 


common 
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knows children from having raised 
two boys, is distrustful of both 
teacher and professor. And the ad- 
ministrator stands pat with the con- 
stituencies (political) of the school 
board. 

Regardless of what truly consti- 
tutes the professional man and the 
layman, these are characteristic dif- 
ferentials that actually exist to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. 

Any study of societal contexts, 
embracing the most culturally primi- 
tive and the most culturally com- 
plex, reveals that the one basic 
fundamental of community living 
(togetherness) is mankind’s delib- 
erate effort to perpetuate cultural 
heritage as an avenue to improving 
that living. Also, that society’s de- 
liberate effort (the school) to deal 
with its children in such a way that 
they will become better persons than 
they would if left to their own 
untended enthusiasms may be both 
a socially conscious and an uncon- 
scious deliberateness. 

The lay and the professional exist 
as social means through which over- 
all society attempts to realize its 
educative objectives. They do not 
exist of and for themselves alone 
but are only contributive parts to a 
whole greater than themselves. Yet 
it is commonly felt that the lay and 
the professional not only have 
broken in half their own functional 
relationship but have become di- 
vorced from the social purpose which 
created their functions. It is a fur- 
ther belief that if this cleavage rep- 
resents a cultural lag, it is an inten- 
tional one, serving as a_ protective 
technic developed by the groups 
concerned and that it is only a 
reflection of other intentional lags 
present in society. 

How can there be a layman or 
professional as such? Does not the 
professional stem from the layman? 


The very nature of education would 
seem to forbid classification of edu- 
cators into caste. But workers in 
education have been categorized as 
parent, teacher, principal, super- 
visor, superintendent, professor or 
doctor. This has led to personal and 
professional interests that actually 
impede social growth through de- 
liberate education. 

The parent, the teacher, the prin- 
cipal, the supervisor, the superin- 
tendent, the professor, the doctor 
have all become rutted in their van- 
tage places to which they hold fast 
even if education suffers for it. The 
functions and responsibilities of each 
have become points of isolation. 
What is of concern to one is of no 
concern to any other. Each has 
allied himself to a philosophy that 
suffices for what each alone is doing. 
And no mean contributive to these 
differentials is the type of thinking 
that, unrighteously, puts the layman 
and the professional in caste. 

Knowing such differences exist, 
there has been little or no attempt 
to synthesize what the so-called lay- 
man or the so-called professional 
thinks in terms of educational phi- 
losophy or does in terms of method, 
technic or objective. There is, in 
contrast, a more determined effort 
to stratify the whole organization 
more stoutly and, hence, more nar- 
rowly. Each educator has come to 
feel that for his own protection he 
must make his own position as im- 
pregnable as possible. 

Layman or professional educator? 
How distinguish between them? 
Why distinguish between them? 
Are they not both means rather 
than ends? Do not the functions 
of both stem from the same social 
need? Should they not, in their 
deepest sense, be synonymous, in- 
stead of opposed? Do they not both 
begin with the same focal point, 
child and society? 

Can it be that only pure ignorance 
of what their functions are in rela- 
tion to the social context pits them 
against one another? 





















Education for FREEDOM 


HROUGHOUT the nation the 

dominant trend in the school 
system is away from the human and 
libertarian and ever more toward 
the industrial and servile. The domi- 
nant ideal is not culture but voca- 
tion. 

The instrumental skills of earning 
a living are exalted above the values 
of living a life. And even these 
skills, which could easily expand 
into adventures of creative impulse 
and a feeling for workmanship, are 
conformed to the enslaving fear of 
loss. Also at this center of operation 
which we call the school, the free 
man is subordinated to the safe man. 

The result is that in every depart- 
ment of school life liberty is a sub- 
ject of precept only, not a field of 
practice. The school is an apt soil 
for ideas that our national economy 
is predestined to a managerial autoc- 
racy and our political order to an 
American fascism. 

Under present social and economic 
conditions, how can the nation’s 
educational establishment serve the 
education of free men? Emerson 
noted nearly one hundred years ago 
that liberty “must be reconquered 
day by day, that it subsists in a state 
of war, that it is always slipping 
away from those who boast of it to 
those who fight for it.” 

John Stuart Mill pointed out 
nearly one hundred years ago that 
truths unexercised and _ untested 
atrophy into dogmas. Even so sim- 
ple and apparently unquestionable a 
proposition as 2+2=4 would de- 
generate into a prejudice, a super- 
stition, if it were not constantly 
required to verify itself in the prac- 
tices of the daily life, in the arts and 
in the sciences. Lacking the test 
and hazards of application, it would 
fall into what Mill called “the deep 
slumber of a decided opinion” and 
stir a tangent emotion instead of 
vitally shaping character and con- 
duct. 

How much more is this the case 
with human beings and their rela- 
tions to one another! Keep individ- 
uals from being true to their own 
natures and, as Mill pointed out, 
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they lose all inward determination; 
nothing inwardly strong and honest 
remains to them. Their propensity 
becomes all toward a conforming 
opportunism, instead of that posi- 
tive, inward integrity of the free 
man whose self-respect is, as Milton 
called it, “the pious and just honor- 
ing” of himself and of others as 
himself. 

Strength of the body, skill of the 
mind, honor of the person presup- 
pose freedom and are the conse- 
quences of its exercise. By inertia 
if not by intention, by practice if 
not by precept, the educational 
establishment maintains a_propen- 
sity toward that which Rousseau 
described in “Emile” as “the private 
slavery of the young,” toward the 
carry-over into later years of the 
dependencies and regimentations of 
infancy. 

The consequence of this propensity 
is a certain general attitude and dis- 
position, an infantile credulity com- 
bined with a lack of fighting faith 
in freedom, an aversion from the 
burdens and responsibilities of lib- 
erty, a spirit unready and a mind 
unwary, a deficiency in the courage 
which is wisdom concerning dan- 
gers. Paradoxically, the result is a 
consequence of the free public uni- 
versal education to which free so- 
ciety points with such pride, the 
education which, according to Aris- 
totle’s dictum, should contribute 
most to the life and growth of the 
democratic order. 

Again, the paradox is not first the 
fault of the schools. In making edu- 
cation on all levels available to all 
the people, the champions of democ- 
racy were so concerned to make it 
available that they forgot how need- 
ful it was to adapt its subject matter, 
its methods and its organization to 
the theory and practice of liberty 
and the new democratic form of 
government. Thus, the democratic 


extension of educational opportunity 
was, in fact, an extension of matter 
and methods according to authori- 
tarian tradition. 

Only Condorcet, among the leg- 
islators of education, endeavored to 
heed Rousseau’s warning and _ pro- 
posed a plan of universal public edu- 
cation capable of helping men 
shape themselves to the privileges 
and responsibilities of freedom. Con- 
dorcet’s plan, significantly, has re- 
mained only a plan. 

On the whole, libertarian prin- 
ciples and programs of education 
have had but a perimeter effect. 
They have been seriously tried only 
in the private undertakings of what 
is known as the progressive educa- 
tion movement. This took its stand 
squarely upon the characteristically 
American philosophy of education 
whose prophet is John Dewey, the 
one philosophy which recognized 
that men cannot grow into freedom 
by methods the polar opposites of 
free and which did propose a theory 
and practice of liberty for the edu- 
cation of free men. 

This philosophy, as well as the 
movement it inspired, has been re- 
sisted in all sorts of ways, not all of 
them fair. The resistance to it 
among pedagogues owes not a little 
of its obstinacy to the pressures of 
the hierarchical order of the indus- 
trial establishment which dominates 
the national economy. This group 
of industrialists believes that it re- 
quires for its purpose obedient spe- 
cialized craftsmen. _Industrialists 
prefer not to employ free, harmoni- 
ously developed citizens, for such 
citizens, disciplined in the liberties 
of the method of science, are likely 
to be troublemakers. So, in educa- 
tion the new and the old authori- 
tarianisms come together. They are 
ever-present dangers to free society. 

Much of the hospitality presently 
growing toward changes in method, 
toward shifts of subject matter, to- 
ward democratized school organiza- 
tion and control is due to the in- 
sight, the zeal and the patriotism of 
the educational progressives. Recog- 
nizing that freedom is an achieve- 
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Part II 


Americans are fighting on foreign shores for free- 
dom. We, at home, have a “front”? within our 
midst. May our victory be twofold—total/ 


ment of growth and learning and 
not a gift,they have from the start 
in the nursery schools treated the 
dependent infant as an organism 


that can be helped by its own ac- , 


tions to make itself into a free and 


independent human adult but can} 


be neither actively coerced nor pas- 
sively seduced into that precarious 
excellence. 

Respecting the genius of its inde- 
pendence, they have tried to teach 
this organism through further culti- 
vation of this independence into a 


habit and routine of the daily life. 
Against the resistances of its nest-¥ 
infantile dependencies,¥ 
they have, by withholding all dis-¥ 


habits, its 


pensable aid, forced it to be free. 
They have endeavored to protect it 


from the sort of choices that would} 


put an end to the freedom and 
struggle of choosing. 


Thus, progressive education at- 























a slowly growing mode ol the be- 
lated adaptation of education to the 
democratic constitution, the move- 
ment also shared the pacifism that 
defines itselt by sentimentally hating 
fwar instead of realistically loving 
peace. Progressivism was also per- 
vaded by that pacifists’ romantic tear 


' of the man at arms. 
M Instead ot realizing all tree cit- 


izens as necessarily armigeri, the 
progressives in education also were 


icynical, often not without reason, ot 


military patriotism and extremely 
suspicious of the military psyche. 
Chey, like the rest ot us, are now 
beginning to pay the price tor wish- 
olinded isolationism, pacifism and 


pysocial romanticism. 


The fact is that, at least here in 
ur own fortunate land, our strug- 
le to make education tree for all 


Mmthe nation’s children has caused us 
Mo miss the essential that this free 


tempts to cut off the dispositionmeducation must be an education in 


toward servility; for as John Stuart § 


Mill observed, a man, 
himself for a 


“by selling 


of it, beyond that single act. 


very purpose which is the justifica- 








slave, abdicates his ¥ 
liberty; he foregoes any future use, 
He j 
therefore defeats in his own case the ¥ 
ilindispensable 


wtreedom for tree men. And in our 


cogitations over so shaping educa- 
tion that it shall sustain the liberties 


min whose belief it has been estab- 


we have failed to take 


fthought regarding education in one 


support—the _ theory 


tion of allowing him to dispose of yMand practice of arms. 


himself.” 


This defeat is an ever-present dan- | 
If he, 


is not born absolutely free, neither | 


ger to every growing child. 








The Japonazi rapine against man- 


ikind has at last brought into the 
‘foreground of democratic attention 


the permanent threat to free society 


is he born entirely bond. The spirit Withat its brief and intermittent his- 


and culture of his community and 
the doctrine and discipline of his 
school will shape him one way or 
the other. The totalitarians applied 
this immemorial wisdom within a 
generation to breed a race all slave, 
while education in the democracies 
has bred men with servile practices 
and libertarian professions. Until 
the rise of progressivism education 
never fully strove for the develop- 
ment of free men. 

But the progressive movement has 
also the defects of its virtues. Itself 
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tory records over and over again. 


ty 
Totalitarianism has made it poign- 


“antly clear and distinct that those 
who, renouncing war, therefore re- 
lax their vigilance unfit themselves 
for the defense of their own integ- 
rity. They only surrender their per- 
sons and their ideals into the hands 
of those who do not renounce war. 
Their pacifism, instead of checking 
war, leads to the mastery of the 
world by the warlike. Their isola- 
tionism, instead of keeping war at a 
distance, imposes war in its own de- 


fense. Though not the causes of 
Hitler and Hitlerism, such attitudes 
occasion the successes of those abom- 
inations. 

In the light of the record, it is 
needful to rethink our idea of the 
free man and his education. We 
need to think of every man as Plato 
and Aristotle thought of the privi- 
leged Greek citizen, as Milton 
thought of the burgher of his free 
commonwealth, as the Swiss people 
think of themselves—educated for 
all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic of peace and war. 

Education should no longer treat 
those offices as separate disciplines, 
the first permanent, the latter occa- 
sional. The democratic constitution, 
confronted with the momentous task 
of digesting the hierarchical indus- 
trial economy with its great ma- 
chines of destruction as well as pro- 
duction into the forms of free 
society, needs more than ever to 
implement the second article of the 
Bill of Rights with the fundament 
of an education that will surely pro- 
vide all the nation’s children with 
the skill and understanding of the 
laws, the dynamics and the capacity 
of military enterprise and its instru- 
ments. 

Without this knowledge and skill 
the nation is at the mercy of any 
mercenary armed gang, such as Al 
Capone’s mob, Mussolini’s or Hit- 
ler’s. party members, Hirohito’s 
hordes, the private armies of great 
industrial corporations, Coughlin’s 
Christian Fronters, the Ku Klux 
Klan or, indeed, of its own profes- 
sional soldiers. 

In democratic society, “war,” as 
lion-hearted old Clemenceau once 
said, “is too important a business to 
be left to soldiers.” That we may 
be saved from the burden of its costs 
and the menace of its destruction, 
we must cease to outlaw its passions, 
its knowledges and its skills from 
the ways and purposes of peace. We 
must cease to treat war romantically 
as the opposite of peace and must 
orchestrate its weapons and virtues 
into the daily life of the free man at 
peace. 

The Swiss, who have not needed 
to fight a foreign war in more than 
a hundred years, have shown that it 
can be done for Switzerland. The 
American school surely can find the 
way for America, even for an in- 
dustrial America whose peace and 
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freedom now look to machines 
whose mass production has become 
an even more momentous process 
than their final consumption in 
battle. 

Men cannot be educated into free- 
dom who are not enabled to know, 
to think through, to work and to 
direct every phase of this process 
from the first in mine or field or 
factory to the last on the battle- 
ground in the air above, on the 
earth below. 

This type of knowledge and skill, 
from the wisdom of the body to the 
mastery of the machine, is their in- 
surance against tyranny within 
and against aggression from without. 


“Heaven,” Emerson wrote in one 
of his Journals, “takes care to show 
us that war is part of our education 
as much as milk or love and is not 
to be escaped.” As the Greeks and 
the Covenanters knew and as we 
are learning again, the free man is 
a man at arms devoted to liberty 
and able to “perform justly, skill- 
fully, thoughtfully and magnani- 
mously all the offices both private 
and public of peace and war.” His 
education begins in the nursery and 
ends in the grave. In peace no less 
than in war, his life is a battle, and 
today a battle more momentous to 
the peace and freedom of the entire 
world than any history records. 
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N FEW areas in the junior high 

school are vested interests so 
deeply entrenched as in the litera- 
ture program. Within this depart- 
ment there are, of course, frontier 
teachers who defy the vested inter- 
ests and who are attempting to push 
forward, but they consolidate their 
gains slowly despite the backings of 
scientific study and theory. 

What are some of these vested 
interests that remain so firmly in 
control? Assorted brands of educa- 
tional philosophy assume that it is 
the prime purpose of education to 
get children ready to live as senior 
high school pupils and as adults; 
that one chief value of the literature 
program is the mental discipline 
involved; that labor is its own ex- 
cuse for being. 

Such philosophies have little in 
common with another important 
educational point of view, namely, 
that the whole child goes to school; 
that the principles of interest are 
sound and can be utilized in the 
classroom; that every child, insofar 
as it is humanly possible of achieve- 
ment, should live richly and fully 
in school, now, on his own level. 
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This first vested interest works 
against the development of a chil- 
dren’s literature. Its province is the 
adult literature of the past which, 
it maintains, is good for children 
because it will be good for them as 
adults and, in the present state of 
the child’s development, is so difh- 
cult that it will stimulate the intel- 
lectual faculties. Such a brand of 
philosophy presumes a knowledge 
of every group’s needs in literature 
and life. 

A second vested interest is the one 
that places its trust in the intensive 
study of a few standardized classics. 
Its supporters presume that there is 
a common body of good literature 
that everyone should know. They 
proceed to make such “pieces” 
known by giving, year after year, 
in scope and sequence, to good and 
poor groups alike, the same literary 
fare. So deep is their trust that they 
never doubt the palatability of this 
monotonous diet. They do not hesi- 
tate to prescribe the same mental, 
emotional and social tablets for all 
types of deficiencies. 

A third vested interest is that of 
moral and spiritual uplift. Many 


sound thinkers among educationists 
have some hope for the mental 
hygiene and character-education val- 
ues implicit in literature, but it is 
not of these that we write. We are 
concerned here with those mission- 
ary spirits who sincerely believe that 
the literature for school use contains 
chiefly opportunities to preach ser- 
mons in abstract fashion about life 
and life values and with those 
esthetic escapists who approach lit- 
erature only in ivory towers as an 
appropriate background for the 
ecstatic perusal of literary delicacies. 

Of the two, the missionary zeal is 
by far the more robust, but for each 
there are always the same approach 
and the same values in all the litera- 
ture presented in the classroom. 
Both are aspects of the same vested 
interest in that both exclude from 
the literature program everything 
that cannot be justified from the 
point of view of personal prejudice. 
Literature must teach a lesson, litera- 
ture must feed the soul, or it must 
be excluded. That literature is the 
spectacle of life itself, that it is even 
the reflection of life is not recog- 
nized. 

A fourth powerful vested interest 
is inertia: the willingness to take 
things simply as they are, uncritically 
to preserve the status quo. Such a 
position ensures safety and com- 
posure. There is never any danger 
of being branded a radical or a 
heretic. There need be little energy 
expended in the reexamination of 
values or purposes. The textbook 
will safely be the guide. The fol- 
lowers of this vested interest can 
always justify their stand, at least 
superficially, to school authority and 
the community on the grounds that 
“the best is none too good for chil- 
dren,” as the “best” is prescribed in 
the single textbook in current use. 

In general, these deep-seated in- 
fluences on the literature program 
in the junior high school seem evi- 
dent. Their stagnating effects can 
be counteracted only by teachers 
who, in full understanding of the 
press of these traditions, are willing 
to open their classroom doors to 
active, alert pupil-teacher planning 
and to sound evaluation procedures, 
who give the whole child first con- 
sideration through sensible experi- 
mentation with curricular materials 
and classroom technics, who consider 
subject matter in relation to need. 
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What Is It That Makes 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 


HE imperative need of our time 

is for great teaching. Teachers 
must satisfy the needs and desires 
of their pupils. The aims and pur- 
poses of the pupils, correlated with 
social need, should be put above 
those of the teacher, because the 
essential principle of education is 
not teaching, but love. In his essay 
on education, Emerson says, “The 
secret of education lies in respecting 
the pupil. It is not for you to choose 
what he shall know, what he shall 
do. Respect the child. Be not too 
much his parent.” 

A barrier is often set up on the 
very first day of school between the 
teacher and the pupils. A teacher 
who plans everything, says every- 
thing and does everything leaves 
nothing for the pupils to plan, say or 
do. This method kills interest right 
at the outset. Only a few pupils 
under such procedure would have 
enough initiative to take an active 
interest regardless. 

Near the beginning of each semes- 
ter, preferably on the first day, there 
should be a discussion regarding 
the possibilities for pupil activities. 
It is important that all pupils under- 
stand the purposes of each school 
subject. Unless these purposes are sig- 
nificant to him, a pupil cannot be 
expected to take an active interest. 
Yet, according to William James, 
such an interest, once it is shed 
upon a subject, is likely to remain 
always. 

A teacher should not try to solve 
all problems that arise in and out of 
the classroom. Pupils may _ be 
taught to assume responsibility and 
to solve their own problems. All 
useless pupil activity can be easily 
eliminated by having monthly de- 
partmental tests and a final examina- 
tion at the end of the semester. A 
class, to be truly effective, needs a 
strong spirit of collective responsi- 
bility. A teacher, to be truly effec- 
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tive, must allow the pupils to enjoy 
the pride of classroom management. 


Teachers should be centers from 
which life emanates. 
The biologist, the psychologist 


and the philosopher say that interest 
or purpose supplies the driving force 
and they point out that the activity 
of the learner is the most important 
thing in education. The botanist 
might say, “If I want plants to 
grow, I must know the pattern of 
life of the plants. I cannot disci- 
pline them.” Thorndike says, “All 
conduct controls are reduced to pat- 
terns of neural connections. Learn- 
ing is not an immediate result of 
teaching. A teacher cannot link up 
neurones as he could link up wires. 
The only way to link up neurones 
is by self-activity.” 

This is the key to all successful 
teaching. A teacher can only create 
situations in which appropriate 
learning activities can be carried on. 
Rivalry between groups works best 
with the young and inferior. Its 
direct effects are not lasting. Coer- 
cive measures are useless. Prison 
wardens know that forced labor 
does not pay for itself. 

“Repeated occurrence of a situa- 
tion in and of itself,” says Thorn- 
dike, “does not produce adaptive 
learning. Even though a certain 
state of affairs acts upon a man a 
thousand times a week for a year, 
he will, so far as the mere repetition 
of that state of affairs is concerned, 
probably respond no better the last 
week than the first. Those connec- 
tions that produce satisfying after- 
effects wax and those that produce 
discomfort wane.” 


Most experiences that are satis- 
fying or annoying, as Doctor Thorn- 
dike has pointed out, are so not be- 
cause they contain emphatic sensory 
pleasures or pains or because they 
bring general joy, contentment, de- 
pression, irritation or the like to the 
mind as a whole, but because they 
satisty or thwart some particular 
purpose. Hence the very appear- 
ance of a satisfaction or an annoy- 
ance would seem to indicate the 
existence of a purpose. 

The question, then, is not how to 
teach a subject but how to shape the 
life of the learner. Learning must 
be directed toward purposes, atti- 
tudes and ideals. “The good life,” 
says John Dewey, “is one of activity 
of the varied capacities of the pupil 
so managed as to increase such ac- 
tivity, both individual and shared 
with others.” 

Essential equipment for teaching 
is a good teaching personality, mas- 
tery of subject, devotion to duty, 
deep sympathy and human under- 
standing. In all human relation- 
ships and wherever possible there 
should be a genuine sense of humor. 
A sense of humor enables a person 
to take things as they are and to 
appreciate life. A friendly attitude 
on the part of the teacher is as great 
as any skill. Teachers who have 
a great deal of energy, loyalty, en- 
thusiasm and humor to put joy into 
their work are changing the lives 
of their pupils and to such teachers 
and their pupils there comes a glow 
of inward satisfaction. 

Teachers constantly teach attitudes 
whether or not they are the attitudes 
that they would want the pupils to 
have. In a single subject pupils 
often acquire their attitudes not only 
toward that subject and that teacher 
but toward the principal, the school 
and education in general. Pupils 
learn a score of things aside from 
and along with the subject taught. 
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YOUR GRADUATES 


SERIOUS indictment of educa 
A tion, and one of long standing, 
is that educators teach subjects rather 
than pupils. This is equivalent to 
saying that most teachers have no 
real interest in the boys and girls 
with whom they work. While such 
a statement is manifestly unfair, it 
is safe to state that if teachers knew 
more about their own pupils, their 
personal problems, their parents and 
home environment, their social and 
vocational needs, teaching would be 
on a vastly higher plane than it is 
today. 

Many people think of teaching as 
a high type of social service rather 
than as a profession. If it were ac- 
cepted as a form of social service 
by educators, pupils would profit im- 
measurably. As teachers, we need 
to become more realistic about our 
jobs, to delve more in the go id earth 
and less in the filmy substances of 
which clouds are made. 

Guidance programs, even when a 
serious attempt is made to develop 
them, are pitifully inadequate and 
ineffective. Some are actually in- 
jurious to the pupils. Many guid- 
ance programs are little more than 
glorified filing systems, with the files 
closed at graduation. Persons un- 
fitted by training, experience and 
personality are designated as coun- 
selors. They are expected to meet 
the personal, social, academic and 
vocational needs of youth. It is not 
surprising that those to whom guid- 
ance has been delegated, namely, 
academically-minded principals, un- 
trained advisers, unmarried 
girls’ advisers and overworked home- 
meet little 
success when evaluated in terms of 


boys’ 


room teachers with so 
practical results. 

Boards of education too often con- 
sider their obligation ended with 
the granting of the diploma. But 
does it end there? Is it no concern 
of the community or _ its 
representatives, the board of educa- 
tion, what happens to its high school 
graduates? Has the community noth- 
ing further to offer them through 
its educational system? What of the 
pupils who are forced to drop out 
of school before they are graduated? 
How has the school helped them 


elected 
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Where Are 


They Now? 


Try a survey and see if it doesn’t bring to light 


some deficiencies in your guidance program 


H. D. ELDRIDGE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
GREELEY, COLO. 


to face life? Do they still need its 
help? What of the thousands who 
enroll annually in our institutions of 
higher learning only to join the 
ranks of job-hunters in twelve or 
eighteen months? Where are they 
now? What are they doing? Where- 
in has the school failed to meet their 
most vital needs? What of adult 
education? 

In an attempt to obtain sufficient 
information to answer these and 
other important questions, an ex- 
haustive survey was made of the 
1935 graduation class of Greeley 
High School. The survey brought 
to light many deficiencies of our 
1935 guidance program. Some of 
these deficiencies have been 
rected. Many still remain. 

Sixty-one per cent of the entire 
class answered the questionnaire, 29 
per cent did not reply and 10 per 
cent had dropped completely out of 
sight. Sixty-eight per cent of those 
known an- 


cor- 


whose addresses were 
swered the questionnaire. 

While it is true that youths change 
their interests with each new sun- 
rise, heartache and disappointment 
are written into the record by many 
of the graduates of our class of 1935. 
Three questions were asked which, 
if analyzed, illustrate this point. The 
replies also indicate the economic 
necessity that forced graduates to 
accept the first job offered them. 

The questions were: (1) What 
occupational interests did you have 


when in high school? (2) What 


occupational interests do you now 
have (five years later)? (3) In what 
occupations have you been more or 
less permanently employed since 
high school graduation? A few of 
the answers appear on the opposite 
page. 

Boards of education are slow to 
offer trade training if the school is 
located in an agricultural region 
upon the assumption that their pu- 
pils will remain in the community. 
While it is difficult to convince them 
of the fallacy of this position, there 
is evidence to prove that a large 
percentage of students does not re- 
main in the community in which 
schooling was provided. 

The survey of the Institute of 
Public Opinion, popularly known as 
the Gallup poll, reported in a recent 
survey bulletin of the Education Polli- 
cies Commission entitled “What 
People Think About Youth and 
Education,” states that 50 per cent 
of farm youths eventually find em- 
ployment in the city. 

Our own survey shows that 51.9 
per cent of the 1935 graduating class 
have left the city in the five year 
period since graduation. They now 
live in 16 states and 25 Colorado 
communities. Where they will be 
in another ten years is problematical. 

Ask any number of several hundred 
people if they now live in the com- 
munity in which they received their 
education and you are likely to find 
less than 30 per cent answering in 
the affirmative. The logical conclu- 
sion is that boards of education are 
making a serious mistake in offering 
a curriculum that meets local needs 
only if they are financially able to 
expand their program. 
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WHAT PUPILS WANTED TO DO AND WHAT THEY ARE DOING 


HIGH SCHOOL 


INTERESTS PRESENT INTERESTS EMPLOYMENT 
Forestry Teaching aeronautics Grocery clerk 
Law Law Insurance salesman 
Architecture Ministry Librarian 
Engineering Law Carpenter 
None Flying Flying 
Theater management — Laundry management Salesman 
Business Waitress Bookkeeper 
Clerking Homemaking Clerking, homemaking 
Commerce Secretarial work Secretarial work 
Journalism Librarian Librarian 
Interior decoration Secretarial work Teaching 
None None Waitress 
Secretarial work Teaching None 
Teaching Nursing Nursing 
Nursing Homemaking Homemaking 





The boys of the 1935 graduating 
class are now engaged in 24 occupa- 
tions. The largest numbers are em- 
ployed as teachers, salesmen and 
farmers. The girls are engaged in 
17 occupations, the most popular 
being housewife, stenographer, 
teacher and saleswoman. Fourteen 
per cent of the boys and 34 per cent 
of the girls are now married. The 
strong teacher trend may be ex- 
plained by the fact that there is an 
excellent teachers’ college in the city. 

Being in a community in which 
there are four institutions of higher 
learning within a radius of 60 miles, 
it is to be expected that a large 
percentage of our high school gradu- 
ates would enroll in college. Actu- 
ally, 71.7 per cent of the boys and 
778 per cent of the girls answering 
the questionnaire enrolled as college 
freshmen. Of the entire class of 208 
students, 44.2 per cent started to col- 
lege. This is more than twice the 
national average. It is interesting to 
note that 60.5 per cent of the boys 
and 39.6 per cent of the girls com- 
pleted four years or more of college. 

In answer to the question “What 
were the principal values that you 
derived from your high school ex- 
periences?” many replies were made. 
The boys most often mentioned 
preparation for college, social activi- 
ties, the development of a_back- 
ground ‘and the making of friends. 
The girls listed first the ability to 
meet people and, second, the value 
of the commercial training they had 
received. They were almost equally 
divided in their preference for train- 
ing in homemaking or in English. 
Opportunity to make friends was 
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also highly regarded by the girls. 
Some significant answers were 
made to the question “How could 
your work in high school have been 
made more valuable to you?” In 
the number of times mentioned the 
boys stated that: (1) they wanted 
more vocational training, (2) they 
could have derived more from high 
school if they had been required to 
work harder, (3) they should have 
taken more commercial subjects and 
(4) they should have learned to 
study. 

The girls replied that: (1) they 
should have taken more commercial 
work, (2) they needed more voca- 
tional counseling, (3) they should 
have worked harder and (4) they 
needed vocational training. 

These replies, as was the case 
throughout the questionnaire, were 
purely those of the individual. Any 
possibility of being influenced by the 
interviewer, the method of stating 
the question or the sequence of the 
questions was carefully avoided. 

Only one dissenting voice arose 
among the 127 graduates when asked 
if high school pupils should be given 
some type of trade training. This 
is significant since no trade training 
is now offered. Sixty-three per cent 
of the graduates had been employed 
50 per cent or more of the time since 
graduation. Sixty-one per cent of 
both boys and girls stated that they 
had heen obliged to take the first job 


that was offered to them. 


Ww 


Sixty-two per cent of the graduates 
are receiving an annual salary of 
less than $1000, 34 per cent are re- 
ceiving between $1000 and $1500 
while 4 per cent are receiving be- 
tween $1500 and $2000. None are 
receiving more than $2000 five years 
after graduation. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the grad- 
uating class of 1935 stated that more 
vocational counseling should be 
given. In answer to the question 
“Of what material help has your 
family been in advising you in se- 
lecting an occupation?” 60 per cent 
of the boys and 44.5 per cent of the 
girls stated that they had received 
no help. 

A few typical replies were: “Thev 
tell me that is my problem,” “the 
family gave me little advice,” and 
“they let me decide for myself.” It 
is apparent that not all the blame for 
thousands of misfits in the world 
can be laid at the door of education. 

The high school intracurricular 
program is extensive, varied and 
widely participated in. One indica- 
tion of the transfer of training that 
takes place in participation in intra- 
curricular activities and in participa- 
tion in community activities was 
found in the fact that, five years 
after graduation, 40 per cent of the 
boys and 22 per cent of the girls be- 
longed to no community organiza- 
tion. Other than church member- 
ship, there was little or no participa- 
tion in community life. 

This survey was not made to prove 
a preconceived thesis. It represents 
the unprompted, natural responses 
of high school graduates after five 
years of hunting a job, holding a 
job, going to college, rearing a fam- 
ily and experiencing the vicissitudes 
of life. The results of the survey 
are being carefully studied and steps 
taken more effectively to meet the 
needs of the noncollege and college 
preparatory student, of the out-of- 
school youth and the adult. 

Our responsibility is clear. 
Whether it is for purposes of guid- 
ance, improved teaching or broad- 
ening our curricular offering, as edu- 
cators we must learn more about 
the pupils’ personal, social, vocational 
and academic needs and aptitudes. 
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carning to Conserve 
arm Equipment 


JULIAN H. McPHEE 


CHIEF, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF. 


T IS axiomatic that a man may 

be a good and faithful workman 
for a lifetime, rendering valuable 
service to his employer and contrib- 
uting to the productive capacity of 
his country but remaining almost 
anonymous. Then, perhaps by mere 
happenstance, he suggests a change 
in production routine or discovers 
a new method. Overnight, his re- 
liable but previously inconspicuous 
service suddenly becomes distin- 
guished. 

That is about the position of voca- 
tional agriculture and the farm ma- 
chinery program today. Vocational 
education, including agriculture, be- 
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came a national activity in 1917. 
From that year until today, voca- 
tional agriculture has been providing 
this inconspicuous but fundamental 
service of teaching farm boys good 
agricultural practices in both the pro- 
duction and mechanical phases of 
farming. 

Hundreds of the present 9000 high 
school vocational agriculture depart- 
ments in the United States have long 
had outstanding programs in agri- 
cultural mechanics. In the regular 
classes and through projects, pupils 
have been taught the fundamentals 
of the kinds of mechanics needed on 
the farm—carpentry, elementary 


The repair of an electric pump 
for farm irrigation is an impor- 
tant mechanical project at the 
high school, Tehama County. 


electrics, metal work, concrete work, 
painting and the more specific skills 
involving the care, repair, mainte- 
nance and operation of the particular 
kind of farm machinery and equip- 
ment common to their farms or their 
communities. 

This farm mechanics training has 
always been a fundamental part of 
the whole vocational agriculture pro- 
gram, and literally millions of the 
men who are now farming had such 
training as they progressed through 
their high school agriculture instruc- 
tion. Certainly, this is one of the 
reasons why Americans can use so 
much machinery so efficiently. 

About the end of the first year of 
the European war, it became evident 
that American-produced foodstuffs 
would be a vital part of our responsi 
bility as a neutral. A little later, it 
also became evident that the steel 
and labor that had previously gone 
into a bottomless reservoir of new 
farm machinery would have to be 
diverted to tanks, guns, planes, rail- 
road cars and other essentials. These 
two situations spelled reduction in 
food supplies or, at best, no increases, 
unless the farmers could, through 
replacement of parts, repairs and 
careful operation, keep running at 
full capacity the considerable amount 
of farm machinery already on hand. 

This called for “surveys” (largely 
an American institution) and experts 
scurried up and down the land 
counting tractors, binders and plows, 
counting the number and measuring 
the capacity of implement repair 
shops, estimating the need for re- 
placement parts. Modest though their 
claims were, the high school farm 
mechanics shops were “surveyed,” 
too. 

Somehow, this phase of school in- 
struction and service made a great 
hit. Probably, the average American 
who had visioned tightening his belt 
because of possible dwindling food 
supplies brightened considerably 
when he found that the schools were 
able to contribute materially to the 
program of keeping the tractor, 
plow, disk, corn planter and huller 
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Young farmers of Santa Rosa 
Hic h School district bring their 
tra.tors and disks into the me- 
chanics shop for help on repairs. 


in operation so that hot bread and 
crisp bacon would roll onto Amer- 
ican tables in a never-ending stream. 
Then came the actual entry of this 
nation into the world-encircling war. 

It is true that the war program 
has intensified the emphasis placed 
on farm machinery repair and upon 
agricultural mechanics as a whole. 
As an example, one might take the 
instance of a typical farm boy, one 
of 300,000 in the nation now taking 
vocational agriculture and conduct- 
ing home farming enterprises of their 
own in some livestock, some crops 
and perhaps a home improvement 
program. 

Under normal conditions, this boy 
might be interested in building a 
new set of self-feeders for swine. 
The old ones are still 
but need some new hinges, some 
patching, a new runner or two. Still, 
they will do for another year, so, 
instead, this boy concentrates on 
welding up several broken rods on a 
planter or cultivator, or he repairs 
the lugs or track on a tractor—some 
operation absolutely essential to put 
back into use or keep in use an 
important piece of general farming 
equipment. 

The foundation of the general 
farm machinery repair program, 
then, is to give more emphasis to 
those technics through which the 
farm boy can keep every piece of 
home farming machinery operating 
at the greatest efficiency. In Calli- 
fornia, most of the 200 Future 
Farmers of America chapters have 
adopted as part of their program of 
work a plan whereby each boy will 
repair at least one piece of home 
farm machinery or equipment. Ten 
thousand boys—ten thousand ma- 
chines! 

Probably, half this many would 
have been repaired by these boys, 
war or no war. The other half 
might once have been abandoned in 
favor of a new implement. Now, 
with new machinery available in 
only about half the quantity of 1941, 
it is important that the vocational 
agriculture departments place greater 


serviceable 
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emphasis on the farm machinery re- 
pair program. 

In this connection, however, the 
word “machinery” must not be con- 
fined to moving equipment. For 
example, a poultry production plant 
may have almost no moving machin- 
ery but will have a quantity of metal 
brooders, feeders, watering devices, 
trap-nest doors or other similar 
equipment. It is just as important 
that joints be soldered and bent por- 
tions straightened as it is to keep a 
hay-baler in working order. Cer- 
tainly, the metal and labor neces- 
sary to turn out galvanized iron are 
also desperately needed in the war 
industries. 

Still another part of the farm 
machinery repair program, as it af- 
fects the farm boy, is the emphasis 
on the home farm shop. Many 
farms have a great number of valu- 
able tools used in repairing pumps, 
cutting threads, overhauling tractors 
and patching harnesses. These tools 
may be on the barn floor, in a fence 
corner, in a corner of the truck bed, 
in the seat of an abandoned buggy 
or on the back porch. 

Future Farmers are performing a 
yeoman service by establishing one 
common place for farm tools, under 
a tight roof. It may only be a lean-to 
roof against a barn, granary, garage, 
chicken house or other building; it 
may consist principally of a few 
nails or pegs on the wall on which 






























wrenches, saws and drills may be 
hung, plus a simple work bench. It 
may be much more elaborate. Either 
accomplishment is a definite step in 
the direction of keeping America’s 
farm equipment in efficient opera- 
tion. 

Another major part of the pro- 
gram is the education of adults. The 
Smith-Hughes law, passed by Con- 
gress in 1917, dealt primarily with 
“those farming,” secondarily with 
“those preparing to farm.” Because 
it is a public school program, it has 
always given greatest emphasis to 
the program for the high school boy, 
less emphasis to the program for his 
dad. 

This year, the adult evening 
school program throughout the na- 
tion has largely turned to the farm 
machinery repair problems. There 
are fewer evening classes in poultry 
production, raising dairy heifers or 
growing and grading potatoes, and 
more in farm metal or wood work, 
machinery operation, repair and 
maintenance and other problems 
dealing with the mechanical side of 
farming. 

In these classes, farmers are of 
course encouraged to bring in actual 
machinery needing repair. A large 
machine may be a class project, so 
that by working on a single mower 
of common type, ten or a dozen 
farmers may learn how to adjust 
the sickle-bar, take up bearings, put 
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in a new tongue or change from a 
tractor-drawn to a horse-drawn hitch 
(or vice versa); or the farmer may 
be working individually on the re- 
pair of a damaged knapsack type of 
crop duster or a fire-gun for a poul- 
try plant. 

The class need not necessarily be 
held at the school. If a farmer has 
a reasonably well-equipped shop on 
his place, with adequate lighting for 
night use, and if most of the enroll- 
ment comes from his section, it is 
more efficient for one teacher to 
drive there than for a dozen farmers 
to drive to town. It is important 
to remember that nobody has guar- 
anteed farmers what may be non- 
existent rubber for their automobile 
tires any more than any other class 
of persons has been guaranteed. 


Still another phase of the farm 
machinery repair program is the 
“service” type, in which the high 
school agricultural mechanics shop 
may be kept open two evenings (or 
afternoons) or more a week and pos- 
sibly week ends for the service of 
farmer patrons without formal class. 

In such a situation, the agriculture 
teacher usually offers some supervi- 
sion and is available to answer ques- 
tions and give such help as he can. 
This program might be preferable 
when for one reason or another adult 
evening schools cannot be conducted. 

In one district, it is reported that 
the local garage owner objected to 
this service on the plea that with 
tire rationing here and gasoline ra- 
tioning possible, his regular business 
would fall off to such an extent that 


his shop would have to turn to 
farm machinery repair. 

The schools have never insisted 
on performing a service that was 
adequately taken care of by another 
agency. In this national emergency, 
the agricultural departments were 
asked by the administration to assist 
in farm machinery repair. If the 
trustees of the school in any com- 
munity feel this is not necessary- 
that all of the service is being pro- 
vided through regular commercial 
agencies—certainly, the school should 
not insist on its “rights.” The actual 
situation that probably would be 
found to exist in any community, 
however, is that if all possible private 
and public agencies combined to 
render all of the service possible, 
it still would not be too much. 





PROBLEMS of the SOUTH 


are tackled through this productive 
series of summer work-conferences 


HE have the 
most difficult educational prob- 
lem in the nation. Attention has been 
directed on a number of occasions 
to the fact that they have one third 
of the nation’s children to educate 
with one eighth of the nation’s 
wealth or taxpaying ability and one 
sixth of the nation’s school income. 
During recent years the people of 
the South have recognized with in- 
creasing clearness that they must rely 
largely on their own cooperative 
efforts to solve many of their basic 
problems. While progress in individ- 
ual states is encouraging and may be 
stimulating to others, it is not likely 
to result in solutions to problems that 


southern states 


are of South-wide concern. For some 
time these states have sought ways 
of working together on problems 
of importance to the entire area. 

In 1940 representatives from 12 
state departments of education and 
state education associations in the 
South planned to come together for 
a period of two weeks to study cer- 
tain problems. The meeting was 
designated as a Work-Conference 
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because it was proposed that the 
meeting not only should be devoted 
to a study and discussion of prob- 
lems but should result in definite 
programs of action. 

During these two weeks commit- 
tees representing the participating 
states carried on intensive studies and 
prepared recommendations for im- 
proved policies and practices in their 
respective fields. The result: three 
important though relatively brief 
handbooks were prepared. 

One of these committees took up 
the problem of “Continuity of Serv- 
ice for Teachers” in southern states 
and sought to recommend policies 
and procedures that would provide a 
greater security in service for com- 
petent teachers and yet would not 
overprotect inefficient teachers. 

The second committee studied the 
problem of school plant operation 
and maintenance and prepared a 
handbook called “School Plant Op- 
eration and Maintenance in Southern 


States,” which has been widely used 
in other sections of the country also. 

The third committee took up prob- 
lems in the field of transportation, 
proposed more uniform regulations, 
suggested economies that could be 
made in purchasing and operating 
school buses and made numerous 
other recommendations. This bulle- 
tin is entitled “Pupil Transportation 
for the Southern States.” 

The 1941 Work-Conference com- 
mittees comprised of representatives 
from 14 states carried on studies in 
six areas. One committee studied the 
“State and Local Financing of 
Schools,” prepared a check list of 
criteria to be used in studving state 
financial programs and applied these 
criteria to the various southern states. 
Another continued the study of 
transportation and _ produced the 
bulletin “School Transportation.” A 
third committee took up the entire 
problem of “School Supply Manage- 
ment” and produced a handbook in 
that field. 

The fourth committee studied 
“School Standards” and proposed a 
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check list to be used in determining 
the adequacy of either state or local 
school standards or both. The fifth 
committee took up “Administration 
of State Curriculum Programs” and 
attempted to differentiate between the 
functions of the various groups that 
might be interested in curriculum 
revision. The sixth committee studied 
“Negro Education” and made a 
number of important recommenda- 
tions for bringing about improve- 
ments in that area. These 1941 bulle- 
tins have been widely circulated 
throughout the South. 

In spite of war conditions, the 1942 
Work-Conference had 130 active par- 
ticipants from all the southern states, 
by far the largest number of partic- 
ipants at any of the conferences. 
Four committees carried on studies 
in selective areas and the following 
bulletins were prepared: “State Re- 
sponsibility for the Organization and 
Administration of Education’’; 
“Textbook and Library Services”; 
“Problems of Teacher Personnel,” 
and “Implications of the War Effort 
for the Schools.” 

Certain characteristics of the Work- 
Conference idea seem worthy of con- 
sideration not only in the South but 
in other regions that have common 
problems. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The executive committee, rep- 
resenting the participating _ states, 
attempts to select for study each year 
problems that are important and 
timely for all the states. These an- 
nual decisions are related to plans for 
a continuing study of problems in 
various fields so that within a few 
years studies will have been made in 
all major areas involving administra- 
tive problems. 

2. The Work-Conference commit- 
tees begin intensive work in advance 
of the actual meeting. An attempt is 
made to assemble much of the mate- 
rial and to complete the preliminary 
work on each bulletin. 

3. During the first two weeks in 
June, the participants from the var- 
ious states come together at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., to complete the work on 
the various projects. During these 
two weeks, the participants not only 
exchange ideas and experiences but 
incorporate their conclusions in the 
form of a bulletin or handbook, later 
to be published. Each committee 
keeps in close touch with the work 
of the other committees in order that 
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interrelationships may be brought 
out. 

4. The final two days are devoted 
to a summary and evaluation of the 
reports. At this time each committee 
submits its final report and all par- 
ticipants have an opportunity to sug- 
gest changes and improvements. The 
state superintendents and secretaries 
of the state associations participate in 
these discussions and decisions. 

5. Following the Work-Confer- 
ence meeting, the chairman and 
members of the planning and editing 


committee and executive committee 
revise the reports in accordance with 
the suggestions received and prepare 
the bulletins for printing. 

6. Each state department and each 
state education association act as an 
agency for distributing the hand- 
books within the state. The objective 
is to have a copy of each bulletin in 
the hands of every local school leader 
in the South so that it can be used 
as a handbook for guidance in that 
area. The bulletins not only propose 
policies but recommend practices. 





San Diego’s summer center rebuilds 


CURRICULUM 


WILL C. CRAWFORD 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


AR-TIME San Diego faces 

\ \ educational needs of unprece- 
dented urgency, as its skyline 
changes and its boundaries are 
pushed out by expanding aircraft 
factories and allied plants, military 
establishments and the homes of 
newly arriving thousands of war 
workers and service families. 

During last summer more than 
five times as many teachers worked 
in the Curriculum Development 
Center of the San Diego city schools 
as when the summer center was in- 
augurated in 1940. 

To plan for these emergency 
needs and to chart a program that 
envisions postwar demands, teachers 
and administrators assembled daily 
at the center to work under the con- 
stant guidance of local leaders al- 
ready alert to local situations and 
responsibilities. No tuition fees en- 
tangled enrollment arrangements. 
The board of education supplied 
housing facilities and equipment in 
a spacious downtown elementary 
school building and consultant serv- 
ice from nine highly qualified mem- 
bers of our own staff. 

The assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction acted as center 
director. The other eight included a 
coordinator of instruction, the co- 


ordinator of instructional aids, the 
general supervisor of elementary 
education, the director of health edu- 
cation and four principals represent- 
ing elementary, junior high and 
senior high school levels. Staffs of 
such service departments as the 
Visual Instruction Center and the 
central library likewise stood by to 
give help when needed. 

Provision was made for occasional 
visits from outside authorities in 
fields of special interest to center 
enlistees. Two O.P.A. educational 
advisers came to describe consumer 
education materials that are to be 
released to schools throughout the 
nation. Nine additional visiting 
consultants comprised six represen- 
tatives from California universities 
and colleges, an officer from our 
11th Naval District, an authority on 
guidance from the Children’s Bu- 
reau and an internationally known 
psychiatrist. 

Admission to the center called for 
one major qualification upon the 
part of each applicant: the desire to 
work out under guidance a new or- 
ganization of teaching material for 
experimental use in an effort te 
develop improved courses. Teachers, 
having discussed their problems with 
principals and central office person- 
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nel in terms of future assignments, 
came to the center to prepare adap- 
tions of former plans for new 


emphases; to compose new units of 


work in the fields of preflight train- 
ing, education for the Air Age, vo- 
cational guidance, civilian defense 
and civilian morale and to imple- 
ment these new or adapted plans 
with newly compiled or newly cre- 
ated lesson and 
visual and audio aids. 

Principals and department heads 
came to study their changing re- 
sponsibilities and challenges and to 
draft new supervisory plans and 
materials. 

No extravagant rewards were dan- 
gled before the eyes of members of 


sheets, references 


the staff to induce them to enlist in 
the center and to lure them from 
other programs for summer profes- 
sional improvement. No _ promise 
was made of credit toward advanced 
teaching credentials or advanced de- 
grees in particular colleges or univer- 
sities, except when such institutions 
might choose to grant it. 
Successful completion of a teach- 
ing unit in the center may be used to 
meet local requirements for salary 
placement or advancement by appli- 
cation to the salary evaluating com- 
mittee. Invitations to join, however, 
featured simply yet effectively the 
opportunity to work informally with 
colleagues and leaders upon common 
problems in our local school system. 





No More STUDY HALL 


Instead, pupils work through six periods with 
two hour period in English-social science lab 


MARK M. KNOLL 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, TENINO, WASH 


UPILS in the Tenino Union 

High School, like those in other 
schools of similar size (150 or even 
larger), have had difficulty in sched- 
uling classes without conflicts of a 
serious nature. We have tried to do 
something about this problem as 
well as about problems concerning 
study halls. 

Since we were not happy over 
study halls and our only study hall 
was the library, we have discontin- 
ued it and scheduled pupils for a 
full day of class work. This has not 
increased teacher load and has freed 
the library so that entire classes may 
use it. This scheduling is taken care 
of by the librarian. 

Since each pupil has six class pe- 
riods a day we had to make a change 
in regard to credits; this we did by 
granting one and one half credits 
per year per hour of passing work. 

Each pupil enrolls in the English- 
social science laboratory for a two 
hour period. These periods are con- 
nected if no conflict arises. Should 
a pupil find a conflict in his sched- 
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ule he may enter this laboratory at 
any period during the day. We are, 
therefore, scheduling electives first 
and filling in with requirements, an 
arrangement that differs from many 
other plans. 

The English work of each pupil 
is fairly well individualized, whereas 
the work in social science encour- 
ages group activities according to 
the grade level. As far as possible 
we are keeping our pupils i in a homo- 
geneous grouping, but in such sub- 
jects as Latin there may be conflicts 
with the English-social science pe- 
riods of certain persons. This Eng- 
lish-social science laboratory allows 
such pupils to take Latin or any 
other subject and come back for 
individualized English work at an- 
other period. In this way we elim- 
inate many conflicts and disappoint- 
ments that might arise. 

The principal enters the picture 
in the following manner. First, ap- 
titude or interest tests are given to 
each pupil from grades 10 to 12. 
Conferences are held with pupils in 


which the results of these tests serve 
merely as interest developers and 
entering wedges for further ground 
work. 

Using the information gained 
from these interviews, we file on 
cards the pupils’ interest fields and 
these cards are given to the instruc- 
tor in charge of the social science 
laboratory, where they are used to 
develop individual work in both 
English and guidance throughout all 
high school grades. 

Individuals and 
feel free to come to the office and 
discuss ideas and problems. Such 
discussions are often scheduled from 
the laboratory period. When a pupil 
is definitely interested in an occupa- 
tion we endeavor to submit him to 
an aptitude test and through confer- 
ences we help him choose a vocation. 

The principal, having no definitely 
assigned classes, is free to take over 
the class of any teacher who may be 
consulting with a pupil or a group of 
pupils on problems relating to his 
field. This makes it easier for the 
principal to keep a finger on the 
activities of each individual class and 
instructor. 

Each teacher is a consultant in the 
English-social science field insofar 
as a particular problem in the Eng- 
lish-social science laboratory may 
enter his subject field. Many of our 
activities grow out of this class. As- 
sembly programs are built in this 
laboratory; public speaking may be 
taken care of there, and dramatics 
grow out of it. School music, too, 
comes largely as a result of our work 
in this group. 

We do not feel that we have made 
any radical changes in the program. 
A pupil may still take four years of 
English and social science. He may 
take two years of typing, two years 
of shorthand, physics and chemistry. 
We offer four years of agriculture 
and the other subjects usually pre- 
sented in high school. We do not 
believe in adding new classes for 
fads but often give a group of pupils 
units of work in the English-social 
science laboratory along lines of new 
or popular ideas. 

Our change to this English-social 
science laboratory and our schedul- 
ing pupils for a six period day are 
merely devices to make our program 
more flexible, allowing the pupil 
wider experience and making for 
fewer conflicts in class schedules. 
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N DISCUSSING beauty a great 

architect once said, “I mean 
promise of function.” Surely with- 
out function beauty is an empty and 
shallow thing—the guilt that hangs 
heavy on many school buildings of 
a decade or so ago in the form of 
costly adornments and _ embellish- 
ments which contradict the frugal 
and honest virtues of a democratic 
nation. 

And so with color. There has 
been much talk lately of revitalizing 
the classroom, of giving the school 
a liveable, homelike environment, 
of glorifying color as one medium 
of universal and pleasurable beauty. 
The enthusiasm is to be praised, but 
let rapture be kept in check! Re- 
member, the promise must be of 
function. 

Few, if any, will question the 
value of color in school decoration 
or deny the force of its trend, but 
beauty in the classroom should be 
no mere thing in itself. It must 
necessarily be a by-product of utility. 
The reasons for this are obvious. 

The welfare of the child is pre- 
dominant, and seeing is the most 
vital of human tasks. Color, there- 
fore, takes on the immediate rdle of 
aiding visibility, of relieving eye- 
strain. The esthetic aspects are thus 
last rather than first in the reckon- 
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COLOR MUST BE FUNCTIONAL 


FABER BIRREN 


INDUSTRIAL COLOR CONSULTANT 
NEW YORK CITY 

ing. For when the eyes are abused, 
physical reactions are to be noted in 
a generally nervous condition, in- 
creased muscular tension, severe 
dilation of the pupil of the eye, 
rapid blinking of the lids, changed 
heart action, headache, fatigue. 

All this means that ample light is 
needed in the classroom. And more 
than light, a proper balance of color 
and brightness on walls, ceilings, 
floors and desks is necessary in order 
to reduce glare and sharp contrasts. 
For color is what gives reality to 
light, the whole action of seeing 
being in terms of areas, surfaces and 
objects which must be visualized. 

The causes of eyestrain are fairly 
complex. Dr. L. H. Hardy states, 
“Faulty illumination is only one 
and possibly a minor cause of ocular 
discomfort.” The major trouble is 
generally encountered in glare and 
severe contrasts within the visual 
field. “General fatigue from any 
cause, either physical or psycholog- 
ical, predisposes the subject to dis- 
comfort under marked brightness 
contrasts.” Insufficient level of illu- 
mination, prolonged convergence of 
the eyes, distractions resulting from 
bright areas on the boundaries of 








vision, continual pupillary adjust- 
ments, severe adaptive changes from 
light to dark—these are the crimes; 
and color is the necessary weapon 
to thwart them. 

The technic of color, therefore, is 
no simple one, nor does it by any 
means involve mere artistic opinion 
or a sense of beauty. The process 
of color-conditioning in a_ school- 
room is direct and scientific. For 
this reason, perhaps, progress will 
be slow but well conceived and 
executed in the course of time. The 
objectives are clear enough, the need 
will be for the right experience and 
talent to attain them. 

Already in industry the functional 
use of color has made great strides. 
Much of this has been forced by the 
war effort, by the need for increased 
production, for better safety among 
new and inexperienced workers, for 
finer morale.. Perhaps a few case 
histories will serve to explain the 
methods employed and will more 
or less anticipate the type of color 
engineering that should and will be 
part of school decoration in the fu- 
ture. It is unfortunate, of course, 
that functional color has been slow 
in entering the field of education 
for no other single institution has 
a greater population and a more 
significant need for its benefits. 
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In a large general office, not un 
like a sizable schoolroom, there 
were persistent complaints of eye- 
strain. The employes, mainly women 
using accounting machines, showed 
definite signs of restlessness, irritabil 
ity and fatigue. Tests showed that 
light intensity was three times 
greater on a vertical plane than on 


a horizontal one. Walls, painted in 


a light cream, were an_ evident 
source of glare. 
The reactions on vision were as 


follows: the walls being brighter 
than the machines constantly drew 
away the attention. In looking up, 
the general brightness of the inte- 
rior tended to reduce the opening 
of the pupil of the eye. In directing 
the eyes again at work, there was a 
momentary halt period during 
which the employe had to wait for 
her eyes to readjust themselves. (The 
accommodation of vision is quick 
from dark to light but slow from 
light to dark.) 

By repainting the walls to a softer 
and deeper tone of blue-green, com- 
plaints largely disappeared, and a 
noticeable improvement was shown 
in the efficiency and concentration 
of the office staff. 

In a large drafting room, again 
corresponding to a schoolroom, a 
change from white to soft bluish 
walls effected instant relief from 
eyestrain. In this instance the visi- 
bility of grayish tracing cloth was 
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improved, probably through the re 
moval of distracting wall areas 
which previously had been brighter 
than the drawings and therefore of 
higher interest. The generally stuffy 
feeling of the interior (air condi- 
tioned) was likewise overcome, and 
the normal temperature of the room, 
about 74° F., psychologically low- 
ered. 

When the seeing conditions in a 
factory or office are properly ad- 
justed, the worker is able to increase 
his production and improve the 
quality of his operations, as well as 
spare his own bodily parts. In one 
machine operation minor accidents 
and seconds were simultaneously cut 
down when better contrast was de- 
veloped between the materials han- 
dled and their background. Func- 
tionally, right color perhaps is not 
so much a stimulus to better work- 
manship as it is a pleasant- relief 
from those handicaps that uncon- 
sciously force bad workmanship. 
Give the worker a chance to see clear- 
ly, and his hands and brain automa- 
tically work with more facility. Acci- 
dents are minimized. His health 
improves and his general emotional 
state benefits. 

All that is here said for industry 
applies to the school. Let us review 
some of the factors that represent 
good color practice in schoolroom 
decoration. While many special 
problems that require more think- 


ing and analysis are unsolved here, 
this check list may prove both con- 
venient and enlightening and may 
help to balance scientific reasoning 
mere esthetic judgment. 
With it goes the assurance that when 
a job of color is well done, beauty 
becomes automatic; the promise of 
function being confirmed. 

The ideal seeing condition is that 
in which the brightness of surround- 
ings is equal to, or slightly lower 
than, the area of visual concentra- 
tion—the sheet of paper, book or 
desk top. Strong contrasts in light 
and dark handicap the eye, cause 
frequent pupillary adjustments and 
lower human efficiency both visu- 
ally and physically. 

Because the average schoolroom 
has large windows at one side and 
a strong flood of illumination con- 
centrated from a cross direction, it 
is important to disperse this light 
so that it is well distributed on the 
horizontal tops of desks. To accom- 
plish this, opposite walls should be 
fairly light in tone. Even more nec- 
essary are a light ceiling and light 
floor which will reflect light in an 
up-and-down direction and _ help 


against 


compensate for the glare of the 
windows. 

In theory at least, desks should 
not be mahogany, walnut or even 
oak finish but a tone considerably 
lighter and more approaching white. 
M. Luckiesh, an eminent authority 
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writes, “If the visual task involves 
frequent shifts in fixation among 
areas of different brightness, a brief 
lag in adaptation may be a serious 
visual handicap even though the 
difference in brightness is relatively 
small.” 

Thus, where desk tops and floor 
are dark, light walls may defeat 
good visibility by heightening con- 
trasts. Under this condition the 
color treatment of walls in partic- 
ular may demand fairly deep tones 
to reduce glare and help the eye to 
maintain a more comfortable and 
less distracting adjustment. 

While the traditional school black- 
board offers a splendid background 
for white chalk marks, its dominat- 
ing size quenches too much light 
and also builds up an unwanted 
contrast with light ceiling and wall 
tones (essentially needed for good 
light distribution). However, _ if 
black is bad, in all probability white 
is worse. For white tends to pro- 
duce glare, to constrict the size of 
the pupil of the eye and, hence, to 
lower the visibility of other areas 
and objects. The tone, obviously, 
should be softer, possibly with a 
reflection-factor of about 50, and 
tinted to a somewhat neutral hue. 

Emphasis so far has been on light- 
ness and tone rather than on color 
(red, green, blue). For it is bright- 
ness that exerts major influence over 
the human eye, the element of color 


1. By repainting light cream 
or white walls a soft blue- 
green, the glare and resulting 
eyestrain in a classroom or 
office using business machines 
can be considerably minimized. 


2. In the drafting room the 
change from white to soft 
bluish walls will bring quick 
improvement in the quality of 
work because concentration is 
easier as eyestrain lessens. 


3. The most appetizing of col- 
ors is peach. Therefore, it is 
appropriate in this teachers’ 
lunchroom as it would be in 
the main cafeteria for pupils. 
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being more related to things emo 
tional and psychological. 

Yet the matter of color may also 
be functionally considered. To be- 
gin with, brilliance and_ intensity 
are unwanted lest they prove dis- 
tracting and too commanding in 
attention. It is also known that the 
more primitive the hue, the more 
monotonous. This would mean that 
tints of in-between hues, blue-green, 
peach, ivory, buff, subtle grays, are 
most appropriate. Where the ex- 
posure or orientation of the school 
may suggest the desirability of a 
cool environment, blue-green is 
ideal. Conversely, warmer tones of 
peach and ivory will tend to over- 
come the depression of a vaultlike 
or chilly interior. 

One good principle is to treat the 
side and back walls in a light neu- 
tral tint and to handle the front 
wall, faced by the pupil, in a slightly 
richer and deeper color. This de- 
vice will serve to lend variety and 
will help to concentrate attention 
on the teacher and on the lessons 
being presented. It will also afford 
a suitable background for visual 
relaxation when the pupil glances 
up after a period of reading. 

In corridors and foyers, brighter 
color is permissible and desirable, 
preferably on the warm side of the 
spectrum. The purpose here is to 
bolster the mood, to create an active 
rather than a passive environment. 


LY. 


Dado stripes, top and bottom risers 
on stairways, handrails, if done in 
strong contrast, will help to guide 
trafhe and minimize the persistent 
school problem of falls and tumbles. 

Peach, the most appetizing of all 
light colors, is appropriate for the 
cafeteria. 

Washrooms in white, with red 
trim for girls and blue trim for boys, 
will offer another desirable change 
of pace and flatter the usual color 
preferences of most human beings. 

These are a few high points. Yet 
from the experience of industry the 
course of color decoration in schools 
may logically follow such rational 
paths. Color is an easy thing to 
exploit because all people like it in- 
stinctively. Yet a right appreciation, 
if it is to serve functional ends, must 
follow a sober course of patient 
effort, research and scientific prac- 
tice. 

There is a lot more to the subject 
than meets the eye. Color has much 
to do with life processes. In experi- 
ments with plants certain hues have 
been found more productive than 
others in their growth and flower- 
ing. In psychiatry color has been 
successfully employed to correct cer- 
tain adverse mental states. 

Such investigations are steadily 
opening new avenues. Through 
them the art of color may arrive at 
standards and specifications that will 
reform the school of tomorrow. 
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SHOP BUILDINGS, CHICAGO 


THOMAS J. HIGGINS 


The Chicago Vocational School 
building was requisitioned by the 
U. S. Navy for a training center 
and now houses 3000 naval men, 
the largest of the Navy’s advanced 
training schools. The 900 pupils who 
occupied the new building had to 
be housed elsewhere. 

By supplementing the facilities of 
an old high school building vacated 
by redistricting with one story shop 
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T IS a long step from the mag 

nificent structure completed in 
1941 as Chicago’s newest vocational 
school to the one story common 
brick shop buildings being erected 
today to carry on the vocational edu- 
cation of pupils enrolled last year 
for class work in the new building. 


buildings, the Chicago Vocational 
School is carrying on for the dura- 
tion. The faculty is the same and 
the course of study is the same and 
in this emergency, to hark back to 
the principles of Mark Hopkins, all 
that is necessary is a good teacher, 
a willing pupil and a log. 

The one story shop buildings 
planned for vocational and trade 
work are safe and sanitary and pro- 
vide all necessary facilities. Prob- 
ably they represent more nearly the 
type of shop the boys will work in 
after finishing their training than 
does the usual type of school shop. 


Plan |.—Shops of this type serve well for aeronautics, automobile and 
tractor work, as they can accommodate double classes and two teachers. 
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ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUILDING SURVEY, CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The buildings are 35 feet wide, 
inside, and 112 feet long. The mini- 
mum of critical war materials en- 
tered into the design and _ specifica- 
tions. 

Common brick is used for both 
walls and partitions. Steel lintels 
have been eliminated by going back 
to the old rowlock brick arch. Win- 
dows are wood, double hung. Floors 
are cement on a cinder and crushed 
stone base. The foundations are 
plain concrete, no reenforcing steel 
being used. 

The roof is felt and asphalt over 
one inch insulating boards, sup- 
ported by simple wood trusses. To 
conserve metal, not even gutters and 
downspouts were provided. The 
roof drains over the sidewalls on a 
bed of gravel. The minimum of 
plumbing was installed. Each shop 
has a sink located in the open room, 
a water closet, trough urinal and 
lavatory in a toilet room. 

The buildings are heated by four 
unit heaters of the projection ceiling 
type, attached to the trusses by hang- 
ers. Steam is provided from the 
boilers in the old building. 
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The natural lighting of the shops 
All interior brick and 


is excellent. 
wood surfaces are painted with 
white casein paint. The lower sash 
in the windows is glazed with maze 
glass to prevent disturbances from 
outside. The upper sash is clear 
glass. Even on dark days it is rarely 
necessary to resort to general arti- 
ficial lighting. 

The lighting system installed has 
capacity for 300 watt lamps spaced 
11 feet on centers. Fixtures are not 
uniform in all buildings, it being a 
case of obtaining what is available 
at this time. Power and light out- 
lets are provided from conduit, 
bench high, on all outside walls. 

The building cost $11,500 each for 
the general work and about $15,000 
complete with heat, light and plumb- 
ing. Some were built in six weeks. 
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Plan 2.—When smaller units are desirable for welding, carburetor, radio 
or electric work, this plan has proved highly satisfactory. Three units are 
under construction at Dunbar Vocational School and five are proposed for 
Washburne Trade School in lieu of an addition that must be postponed. 
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T GREENVILLE, Miss., one 
A week end only 10 out of 102 
eating places were allowed to serve 
soldiers. 

At Little Rock, Ark., two proprie- 
tors of eating places near the Arkan- 
sas Ordnance Plant were arrested for 
failure to observe the sanitary code. 

In North Carolina, Illinois and 
other states, new sanitary ordinances 
for eating places are being passed, 
conforming with state recommenda- 
tions of precautionary measures in all 
military and industrial areas. Co- 
operating in all such areas are not 
only state health officials but repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, including public health 
nurses and civic groups. 

Such reports, only a sampling of 
many appearing in newspapers now- 
adays, illustrate the conviction of 
military and public health officials 
that sanitation in eating places is of 
utmost importance and must be safe- 
guarded. 

Logically, any place selling food 
and drink, even though located in a 
school building and catering to chil- 
dren instead of to the Army per- 
sonnel and industrial workers, should 
be subjected to equally strict sani- 
tary inspection and supervision. 

Standards for school lunch opera- 
tion, in which dishwashing methods 
are given some attention, were 
adopted last year by the joint com- 
mittee on health problems in educa- 
tion of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the National Education 
Association. Other standards have 
occasionally been drawn up by in- 
terested groups within a state. In 
every instance, such standards are 
merely recommendations which, it 
is hoped, some conscientious lunch- 
room managers will observe. Usual- 
ly, anyone conforming with state or 
local laws for eating places would 
be: automatically following any of 
these recommendations. The chief 
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Four Steps in Sanitation 


HELEN M. HALL 


Sanitation is ‘in service’ with 
both Army and Navy. For 
total victory in your school 
health program foods must be 
served the sanitary way also 


undertaking of school authorities, 
then, is not to determine standards 
but to provide for enforcement of 
approved practices. 

There the picture is chaotic. Many 
observers feel a local school lunch 
board or director, under the board of 
education or board of health, should 
be authorized to supervise every as- 
pect of the school lunch program, 
including enforcement of dishwash- 
ing and food handling regulations. 


Such a solution is, however, still 
but a thought. One fact, in the 
meantime, must be faced. Though 


children are known to be more sus- 
ceptible than adults to the possible 
consequences of improper dishwash- 
ing, rigid enforcement of sanitation 
methods, such as occurs in public 
eating places, is lacking in many 
school lunchrooms and cafeterias. As 
one school official put it, “Our main 
object has been, so far, to get food 
inside the children.” 

Now that the national nutrition 
drive has focused attention on school 
lunch programs, this official and 
others feel that a reformed attitude 
toward every aspect of the school 
lunch is to be strongly advised. Be- 
fore increased vigilance over dish- 
washing practices in school eating 
places can be undertaken, however, it 
must be fully understood why sani- 
tization of eating and drinking uten- 
sils is considered essential and why 
it is so important to Army and pub- 
lic health officials that drastic steps 
are taken to see that it is done. 

The reason is simple. Insanitized 
utensils are links in the chain of fac- 






tors that may be responsible for out- 
breaks and even epidemics of respira- 
tory diseases. The locked door of the 
insanitary eating place is one of the 
barriers created to prevent such out- 
breaks. Numerous investigations by 
health officials have shown that bac- 
teria are present on the rims of 
glasses that have supposedly been 
washed and are ready for use. In a 
recent study conducted in one city, 
researchers found as many as 70,- 
000,000 bacteria on a washed glass in 
one drinking establishment. 

That some bacteria commonly 
found on glasses are capable of pro- 
ducing disease is well known. Hemo- 
lytic streptococci, staphylococcus and 
organisms causing Vincent's infection 
have been found on glasses. Organ- 
isms of the coliform group are fre- 
quently recovered from wash and 
rinse waters. In other tests, strains of 
Streptococcus hemolyticus, thought to 
be a potent factor in furthering such 
illnesses as pneumonia and scarlet 
fever, were yielded by “washed” 
utensils and proved virulent for rab- 
bits. 

Such findings, coupled with con- 
clusions of studies in Army camps 
in the last war which strongly in- 
criminated faulty dishwashing habits 
as the means whereby influenza be- 
came epidemic, taking a greater toll 
than the war itself, have convinced 
Army authorities that enforcement 
of good dishwashing constitutes a 


routine procedure in _ preventive 
medicine. 
What part improperly washed 


glasses or cups play in outbreaks of 
colds and trench mouth that sweep 
over schools has not been determined, 
yet perhaps it is significant that the 
occurrence of these outbreaks is al- 
most taken for granted and that little 
effort has been made to break the 
chain of contact, from mouth to 
mouth, that unwashed drinking 
utensils make a strong probability. 
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wash, scrub, or clean, be it 
marble floors, service linen or 
dishes, you will find a soap suited 
to the need at Sexton—one that 
will preserve the surface, clean 


satisfactorily and hygienically. 


Thousands of customers have 
come to depend on Sexton for 
helpful cleaning suggestions that 
mean so much in service. It ts 
more economical to buy good 


SOap than new materials. 


SEXTON 


QUALITY SOAPS 
<1883> 


CHICAGO DALLAS. BROOKLYN 
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Once school authorities are con- 
vinced that sanitation of eating and 
drinking utensils is essential to pro- 
tect children from disease, just as the 
right promotes their health, 
then a program such as the follow- 
ing might be mapped out. 

1. Appointment of a committee 
of teachers or members of the parent- 
teacher association, or both, to study 
existing local and state health laws, 
as well as the restaurant code rec- 
ommended by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, now being adopted 
by many communities. Study also 
should be made of the authority, 
funds and personnel available to 
local health officials for enforcement 
many cases, 


food 


of these measures. In 
all are sadly lacking. 

2. Study by the committee, in re- 
lation to approved sanitization meth- 
facilities of the 
lunchroom. Are dish- 
washing machines available and, if 
so, are they of approved types? Is the 
heating unit capable of providing 
and maintaining water at the recom- 
mended temperature? Usually this 
temperature should not be less than 
121° F. for wash water and not less 
than 170° F. for rinse water. 

The committee on research and 
standards of the American Public 
Health Association has found that 
many hot water units cannot supply 
water with a temperature over 140° 
F. and have not the capacity to de- 
liver high temperature water during 
rush periods. If the water supply is 
dependent on a central system, the 
temperature of the water is usually 
adjusted for use in washrooms and 
is not high enough for proper dish- 
washing. In such cases, booster units 


ods, of school 


cafeteria or 


are needed. 

Are effective detergents in use? 
Recent studies have emphasized the 
value of using a detergent for re- 
moving film from glasses and dishes 
and the folly of using germicides 
unless this film, which may shelter 
bacteria, is completely removed. 
Thirty-six detergents are now be- 
ing analyzed by the New York State 
Department of Health and the find- 
ings will offer a reliable guide in 
choosing suitable detergents. 

Are trays and properly constructed 
tanks provided to permit rinsing 
dishes and glasses for at least one 
minute and preferably two? Is there 
proper ventilation so that dishes and 
glasses will dry without use of a 
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towel? Are glasses and dishes 
chipped or cracked? Is breakage 
high? Is paper service used and, if 
so, to what extent? 

Any decision as to dishwashing 
methods and equipment will be in- 
fluenced today by war shortages. Not 
only is the number of public eating 
places increasing rapidly, thus drain- 
ing the market of available kitchen 
help, but the supply of trained food 
handlers has been largely absorbed in 
war work. The current turnover 
among restaurant help is enormous. 
In Washington, D. C., it amounts, 
restaurant men estimate, to about 
7500 to 10,000 replacements a month. 

Little imagination is required to 
visualize the care with which food 
and equipment are handled by here- 
today-gone-tomorrow recruits! A re- 
cent survey, through health depart- 
ments in representative parts of the 
country, reveals, too, increasing dif- 
ficulty in obtaining dishwashing ma- 
chine replacements. 

Such experiences in all likelihood 
will be encountered in school lunch- 
rooms. To maintain high sanitary 
standards, some school lunchroom 
managers may turn to single service 
utensils, preferably of paper or any 
other material that can be used once 
and thrown away. Though tempo- 
rary delays in receiving paper prod- 
ucts are sometimes encountered, the 
delays are due not to shortages of 
the type of paper used for such 
products but to the fact that plants 
are at present working at produc- 
tive capacity. Since paper cups are 
essential for health production, the 
supply is, and will probably con- 
tinue to be, ample. 

Many lunchroom managers are 
under the impression that, because 
paper cups and containers are used 
once and then thrown away, the cost 
must be high. The results of a study 
made by the department of eco- 
nomics and food technology, Massa- 
chusetts State College, showed that, 
when such factors as cost of labor, 
detergents, storage space for glasses, 
claims for injuries, laundering, fuel, 
water and disinfectants are consid- 
ered, the cost per serving per cus- 
tomer of a properly disinfected glass 
came to $0.0084. The cost of a paper 
cup was $0.0053. 

3. A program should also be de- 
veloped by the committee that would 
utilize the sanitary methods of hand 
washing and of serving food in 


school kitchen and cafeteria in order 
to teach children the importance and 
procedure of preventing the spread 
of communicable diseases. Just as the 
cafeteria offers an opportunity for 
practical application of classroom les- 
sons ON nutrition so, too, it can and 
should demonstrate hygiene and 
simple teachings of bacteriology. 

4. A program of education con- 
sisting of courses on sanitation for all 
persons handling food or equipment 
in school eating places would be the 
final requisite. Employers and food 
handlers in eating places near schools 
might be invited to attend these 
classes. Schools for food handlers 
have been started by various health 
departments. Health authorities have 
found periodic physical examinations 
for food handlers, once required by 
many laws, of little value. Such ex- 
aminations, made every six months 
or year, give all concerned a false 
sense of security since food handlers 
may become infected at any time 
between examinations. Furthermore, 
thorough physical examinations are 
too costly and are seldom given. 
Schools that give the food handler 
an understanding of sanitation, there- 
by creating in him the desire for 
cleanliness, are more democratic and 
effective. 

Advice regarding the subject mat- 
ter and the conduct of schools for 
food handlers can be obtained from 
health departments having such 
schools. A notable example is the 
Texas State Board of Health, first 
to launch a continuing comprehen- 
sive course. Despite dire predictions 
of observers that “It can’t be done!” 
the program has been so successful 
that it now boasts both itinerant and 
permanent instructors. Thousands 
of food handlers have received di- 
plomas and thousands more are on 
the waiting list. Schools patterned 
after the Texas course have been 
started in Army camps and in other 
states. 

Visual aids form an essential part 
of such schools. Sound slide films 
and motion pictures illustrating the 
importance and methods of good 
dishwashing can be obtained by 
school authorities from many sources 
at little or not cost. In many cases, 
the charge consists only of shipping 
fees. Health departments that have 
produced such films include New 
York State, West Virginia, Flint, 
Mich., New Mexico and Texas. 
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“I find the demand for figure- 
trained men and women growing 
by leaps and bounds.” 
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“My students that have 
mastered calculating ma- 
chine operation get jobs 
immediately.” 
































Tracers realize that calculating machine 
operation and business arithmetic is one of the 
most important parts of a school’s curriculum. 
They have seen that this training gives added 
value to their pupils—that it makes for sure 
jobs, higher pay and faster advancement. 


That’s why schools everywhere are using 
Monroe Adding-Calculators in their office prac- 
tice courses. 


Schools having installations of Monroe Edu- 
cators and other Monroe Adding-Calculators are 
meeting the demand created by the war emer- 
gency for graduates to fill wartime jobs where 
calculating machine experience is important. 
Call the nearest Monroe branch or write our 
Educational Department for further informa- 
tion in adapting your equipment and courses 
for war time instruction. 


MONROE CALCULATING 


MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Educational Department, ORANGE, N. J. 
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How to Organize Library of 


MULTI-SENSORY AIDS 


S WAS indicated last month, a 
large light workshop is needed 
to prepare and maintain the aids. If 
the workshop can be connected with 
or adjoin the library room, or rooms, 
where the aids are stored greater efh- 
ciency will result. The furniture and 
equipment of the workshop should 
include running water, separate 
tables for the preparation of each 
type of aids, ample and convenient 
storage space for supplies, paper cut- 
ters, presses, files for records and the 
usual office apparatus. Each table 
should be equipped with all neces- 
sary construction, reenforcement and 
repair materials and the necessary 
implements. Proper scientific facil- 
ities are essential for the care of all 
live specimens. 

The work that is carried on in this 
shop is of four kinds: preparing the 
aids for the use of teachers and 
pupils, packing for assembling in the 
library room, preparation for deliv- 
ery to the schools and maintenance 
in proper condition. 

The principles guiding the prep- 
aration of the aids for use are as 
follows: 

Aids are prepared according to the 
art principles that apply to each type 
and according to the best methods for 
the probable uses to which they may 
be put. 

All necessary filing and working rec- 
ords are made. 

Explanatory and descriptive materials 
that help teachers and pupils are in- 
cluded with each aid when possible. 

Primary sources are recorded when 
of value. 

Complete and simple directions for 
assembling and using the instruments, 
projectors and other equipment accom- 
pany each. 

All materials used in the preparation 
of the aids are of a durable nature so 
that the pupils themselves can be per- 
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mitted to handle as many as possible. 

Live specimens are prepared accord- 
ing to the specific requirements of each. 

Suggestions from teachers regarding 
a change or modification in the method 
of preparation of the articles for their 
use receive serious consideration. 

The storage rooms need to be 
large and well ventilated and have 
ample lighting facilities. They should 
be furnished with closets, sections 
with tiers of shelves, flat and vertical 
racks, rows of files, cabinets, book- 
cases, card catalog files, tables, desk, 
three-step ladder, carrying table on 
wheels, supplies for the circulation 
of materials and the usual office 
equipment. The shelves, compart- 
ments and other furniture should 
be carefully planned for the kind 
and size of the aids each is to ac- 
commodate. Each aid should be as- 
signed its own place according to the 
catalog number and ample room 
should be left for expansion. Aids 
that are too large to be packed are 
conveniently placed. Whenever an 
aid cannot be filed where its catalog 
number indicates, a small label with 
the catalog number, the name of the 
aid and its location is attached to the 
shelf where it numerically belongs. 

These principles guide the packing 
of the aids for assembling them in 
the library room. 

The individual requirements of aids 
are considered in relation to general li- 
brary practice. 

Each single unit or each group of 
articles is packed in individual contain- 
ers or filed as a unit. 


Boxes of standardized sizes are used 
whenever possible if carrying cases are 
not purchased with the aids. 

Aids are packed in as small boxes as 
can care for them properly. 





Boxes are provided with whatever 
internal arrangements are necessary for 
removing and replacing the aids and 
to ensure security in transit. 

Each container is uniformly and 
legibly labeled with catalog number 
and name of aid. 


The contents of each container are 
listed on forms pasted on the inside of 
the cover. 

Each aid has its own place in file, 
closet, drawer, rack or shelf or on the 
floor. 

Live specimens are kept in proper 
containers and under controlled con- 
ditions. 

A library that circulates all its ma- 
terials by means of a delivery truck 
must give special attention to pack- 
ing for transportation. The follow- 
ing principles guide this preparation 
for delivery: 

All types of delivery portfolios, boxes 
and racks are made as convenient as 
possible for those who handle them. 

Aids, particularly the fragile ones, 
are packed so that wear and tear from 
handling and transportation is reduced 
to a minimum. 

Direction labels, such as “This side 
up” and “Glass,” are glued in proper 
places. 

Delivery labels, with space for name 
of school and teacher and for return 
address, are provided. 

Aids that cannot be packed for the 
regular delivery service receive special 
attention. 

After aids are in circulation, it fol- 
lows that their care and repair are 
essential parts of library service. 
They are examined each time they 
are returned and are not replaced in 
the library unless they are in proper 
condition for circulation. During 
examination, motion picture film is 
rewound, cleaned and spliced if nec- 
essary. Projectors are oiled accord- 
ing to a schedule and are inspected 
regularly. Aids that need repairs re- 
ceive that attention on the same table 
in the workshop on which they were 
prepared for circulation. Each kind 
of live specimen receives the type of 
care and maintenance service it 
needs. 

A multi-sensory aids library deliv- 
ers all its materials. Delivery is cared 
for through a circulation system that 
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Make this a movie Christmas—give films—the gift that brings 
joy to the whole family, and to many more besides. 





LET 


MOTION PICTURES 


help brighten this 


WARTIME 
CHRISTMAS 


WORLD AT WAR! Brave voices singing, in battle- 

scarred churches, “Peace on Earth, Good Will 
to Men!” In millions of homes, vacant chairs tell 
mutely of loved ones fighting to bring true the dream 
of peace and happiness to all mankind. But that is not 
the complete picture of this wartime Christmas. . 


Millions of homes and thousands of schools, 
churches, and clubs will rededicate themselves to the 
high ideals for which we fight. Fortunate, indeed, will 
be those who can enjoy the inspiration of fine motion 
pictures that fit the times and mood in which we carry 
on. There are morale-lifting films that tell of the war 
—and escape films which help one momentarily to 
think of other things. Yours is the choice. 


YOU can be among those so favored, if you will 
but put your projector to work. For yourself and your 
own family there are fine films to be bought 
and rented. But here, also, is it not “more 
blessed to give than to receive”? Think of the 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND 


PRECISION-MADE BY 





CoM and Sowell 
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For the more serious note, official war films—like this British picture 
“Words for Battle’’—and many U. S. Government films can be rented 
for as low as 25 cents per reel. (The first reel on any order carries a 
50c charge.) 





Pe 


silent pictures. 





FILMOSOUND UTILITY, compact, precision-built projector offering 
every feature essential to finest reproduction of 16mm. sound and 











PROJECTORS 


happiness and inspiration you can give by using your 
projector for social service to your community. 
Sound films—or silent (16mm. and 8mm.) —liter- 
ally by the thousands, await your call. Consult your 
nearest Filmosound Library Branch, or Bell & Howell 
dealer. 
x fF 


Take good care of your projector—If your projector needs 
service, do not wait too long. Let our Service Department 
look over your machine and advise you as to its best 
operation. The finest Filmosounds ever made are already 
doing full war duty. When peace returns they will again 
be showing your films with matchless brilliance of pic- 
ture and sound. 


* BUY WAR BONDS x 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1855 Larchmont Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 

Without cost or obligation, please send me: 

() Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1942-A; 


able on rental basis. 
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is organized with the aim of estab- 
lishing a routine that-involves a min- 
imum amount of detail. In the 
library room a circulation desk, a 
packing table, a delivery table and a 
receiving table, separated by a space 
of about 2 feet, stand in a row. At 
the circulation desk the teachers’ re- 
quests are examined; the material is 
checked out to the teachers on the 
circulation card for each aid, and the 
teacher’s record card is enclosed with 
the aid. Any additional packing is 
done on the packing table and then 
the material is placed on the delivery 
table. 

When the delivery man calls for 
the material on his daily or biweekly 
trips, he places on the receiving table 
the aids the teachers have returned. 
These the secretary cares for. City 
systems need have no time limit for 
the return of materials for experience 
has shown that teachers assume the 
responsibility of promptly returning 
material when they have finished 
with it. Libraries that serve larger 
areas may find a time limit of two 
weeks desirable. When material is in 
constant demand may be 
asked how long they would like to 


teachers 


keep it. 

This section has not dealt with all 
the necessary record cards and 
blanks. The number of each and 


the items included may vary accord- 
ing to local needs. Suggested cards 
and blanks are reproduced in 
“Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” 
by Harry C. McKnown and Alvin 
B. Roberts. 


Blue Book Is Out 

The 18th edition of “1000 and 
One,” the Blue Book of Films, is 
newly off the press. It lists 5000 films 
in 176 groups of subject matter. Films 
are both silent and sound and are 
predominantly of 16 mm. width. 

Particularly valuable as a war-time 
educational device are the many films 
that have been released by the Brit- 
ish, Canadian and United States 
governments concerning various 
phases of the war. 

The new Blue Book will thus aid 
schools in their vital task of teaching 
pupils industrial skills, national co- 
operation and international attitudes, 
the publisher asserts. 

Educational Screen, 64 East Lake 
Street, Chicago, is selling the film 
index at 75 cents each. 
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Progress by 
TRANSCRIPTION 


California makes effective use of school recordings 


IGNIFICANT discoveries in the 

use of audio aids in some 20 
junior colleges, high schools and 
junior high schools in California are 
revealed by O. D. Stoddard, Queen 
Anne High School, Seattle, as a re- 
sult of a study of the equipment 
found and the manner in which 
that equipment is being used. 

In the Los Angeles area, for ex- 
ample, Assistant Superintendent 
Findlay, director of audio-visual aids, 
stated that in University High two 
classes visited were using transcrip- 
tions, one to aid in reading Chaucer, 
the other to assist a group studying 
English ballads. 

“The course,” according to Mr. 
Stoddard’s report, “has its own re- 
cording machine for use by both day 
and night classes. This was the first 
school visited where the policy of 
central location of equipment had 
been accepted as more satisfactory 
than the former plan of movement 
from room to room as needed. 

“At Manual Arts High, an exten- 
sive program was being used. A 
stationary recording machine with 
cables to various parts of the school 
plant and athletic grounds provided 
adequate facilities for the recording 
of both class activities and athletic 
events. Two playbacks and two 
radios were in constant use in the 
classrooms. To aid in the correction 
of faulty speech habits, pupils were 
frequently taken to the auditorium 
for practice over the loud-speaker 
system, and records were often made 
of individual efforts. 

“Similar descriptions could be 
given of Dorsey, Los Angeles, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Lincoln, Fairfax, 
Belmont, Eagle Rock and Phinneas 
Banning—all high schools within the 
Los Angeles area; but they are not 
so far advanced in the development 
of local equipment for recording. 





Other schools in Los Angeles, not 
visited for want of time, were re- 
ported to have some equipment. 
“At Pasadena, where the city 
schools are closely coordinated with 
the junior colleges, the ‘dipping’ or 
‘coating’ of disks to be used for class- 
room transcriptions throughout the 
city was done on a large scale at 
West College and provided an ade- 
quate supply of blanks at low cost. 
“Of all schools visited, Burbank 
High displayed the most complete 
and practical setup for recordings. 
A broadcasting studio, equipped to 
carry programs to any room in the 
building either from the air or from 
the studio playback, maintained a 
library of about one hundred tran- 
scriptions of recent radio programs 
of special educational value. All these 
16 inch disks had been dipped and 
cut under the direction of a teacher 
self-taught in the work, yet the re- 
sults were of near professional qual- 
ity. When a record became obsolete, 
it was ‘cleaned’ and again dipped to 
be later used for the recording of 
more up-to-date programs of the air. 
“The recording machine repre- 
sented an outlay of some $300, while 
much of the labor of assembling had 
been done by the pupils. A’ certain 
class in English composition ad- 
journed about the middle of the hour 
to the studio to hear a Ted Malone 
broadcast on Jack London, studio 
reception being somewhat superior 
to that of the classroom. Between 
periods, after the Malone broadcast, 
records and playbacks were observed 
being checked in and out of the 
studio supply room with dispatch 
and accuracy. A card index system 
made definite the location of each 
item of equipment at any period. 
“This study was continued in 10 
high schools in Washington and at 
the University of Washington.” 
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. BEETHOVEN—VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR. 


. RIMSKY-KORSAKOV—SCHEHERAZADE. 


6. 


CLASSROOM USE OR AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


U. 8S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS - 


list th ear 


first on everyone’s Christmas 


Heifetz, Tos- 


canini and the NBC Symphony Orchestra. Album DM-70 $5 .00* 


San Francisco Symphony 


Orchestra, Monteux, Conductor. Album DM-920 $5.50* 


. THESE ARE MY FAVORITES. Fritz Kreisler, Victor Symphony Or- 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee $3.50* 

. SHOW BOAT — SCENARIO FOR ORCHESTRA — Jerome Kern. 
Janssen Symphony of Los Angeles, Janssen, Conductor. Album DM-906. 
$3.50* 

MACBETH — SHAKESPEARE. Recordrama. Maurice Evans, Judith 
Anderson and Cast. Album M-878................. . $5.25% 
. SCHUBERT—TRIO NO. 1 IN B FLAT MAJOR. Rubinstein, Heifetz, 
Pomcraeei. Se TOP e 64 ke 68k 6i4c40k0 08 bao 000088 $4.50* 


. JUNGLE BOOK~—KIPLING. Sabu, Victor menses Orchestra, Rozsa, 


Conductor. Album DM-90 ESP ee TCR Te 


— 
- 


Say “Merry Christmas”’ with the Gift that keeps on giving 





9. RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS sung by Kipnis. Russian Balalaika Orches- 
tra, Yellin, Conductor. Album M-917............ $4.25* 
10. RHAPSODY IN BLUE — GERSHWIN. Boston ‘'Pops’’ Orchestra, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Fiedler, Conductor. Album DM-358 $2.50* 


_ 
_ 


13. BARBER OF SEVILLE — ROSSINI. 


15. PADEREWSKI GOLDEN eens? AL- 


16. 


2 


17. BRAHMS—SYMPHONY NO. 1. Toscanini and the 


. THIS IS THE ARMY —IRVING BERLIN. Songs from the show. 
Victor First Nighter Orchestra and Men’s Chorus. Album P-131.$2.50* 
- FAVORITE SONGS FROM FAMOUS MUSICALS. Dorothy Kirsten, 
Felix Knight, Victor First Nighter Orchestra and Chorus. Album P-133. 
$2.50* 


Recordrama with operatic cast, 


Victor Symphony Orchestra, Bamboschek, Conductor, and Chorus. Al- 

bum DM-898 PE ee el $8.75* 
4. TSCHAIKOWSKY-—-SYMPHONY NO. 4. Sto- 

kowski conducting the NBC — Orchestra. 

Album DM-880 . .$5.50* 


BUM. Paderewski. Album M-7 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL — manatees Chappell, 
Peacmeset. Amma G29 .o ook ccc dccsens $3.50* 





NBC Symphony Orchestra. Album DM-875 .$5.50* 


"Suggested list prices exclusive of excise tax. 


For a list of over 100 Victor Records and Albums, see the 4-page color advertisement in the 


Dec. 


7th issue of Life Magazine or ask your Victor Record Dealer for this attractive gift guide. 





RCA VICTOR 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


* 
Next Year 


a THESE TIMES everyone 

has greater need than ever 
before for a wide range of infor- 
mation. War demands that all of 
us unite not alone in our efforts 
toward conservation of materials 
and maintenance of irreplaceable 
equipment, in contributing fin- 
ancially to the war effort, but 
also in our thinking as a nation. 
Schools because of their broad 
community influence are stra- 
tegically important to unity. 
School administrators, although 
busier with the increased load 
on educational facilities, must 
keep themselves informed in 
more different fields of knowl- 
edge than ever before. 


We believe The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS has an important 
role in the war effort. Our 
editors have planned the most 
comprehensive program of the 
magazine’s history for 1943, in- 
terpreting developments of im- 
mediate consequence in terms of 
their relationship to the edu- 
cator’s job and looking forward 
to the return of peace and what 
that will mean to the psycholog- 
ical and physical equipment 
with which the education of the 
post war world will be ac- 
complished. 


We believe that The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS will render a more 
important service in the year 
ahead and serve an even greater 
audience than in the past, de- 
spite the fact that it has for 
many years attracted more paid 
subscribers among school ad- 
ministrators than any other 
magazine. 


The Nation’s 
Schools 







Christmas Canto 


Comes the merry Yuletide season 
when hearts are light and gay, when 
the schoolhouse strains its gussets with 
Christmas disarray, when the halls are 
filled with chatter, alumni, kids and 
cheer—all blended in together for 
Christmas atmosphere. 


Now the busy superintendent dons 
his bright and shining smile, for his 
“school interpretation” program is this 
day on trial; that his future is deter- 
mined on decisions made today by 
community reaction to the 


Christmas play. 


yearly 


So let Millie be the angel despite her 
extra weight for her mamma played 
the selfsame réle in 1898; let Sammy 
be the wise man who spies the guiding 
star—it's the only kind of wisdom the 
kid has shown so far. 

The shepherds watch their flocks by 
night in solemn pantomime because 
dear little Billikens forgets his leading 
line. Offstage, off key, the chorus sings 
and music fills the halls while, creak- 
ing to a climax, the final curtain falls. 

God rest ye, merry gentlemen, let 
nothing you dismay for you have 
passed the crisis and survived the 
Christmas play; the tumult and the 
shouting dies, the janitor is done. Merry 
Christmas, Superintendent, ain’t educa- 
tion fun? 


Pity the Grade Schoolman 


HOUGH at times his curriculum 

may be badly swollen, his public 
relations strained and his frame of ref- 
erence dislocated, the elementary school 
head continues to go round and round 
with perseverance and pep. 

He is bounded on one side by the 
superintendent who wants only that 
his age-grade charts curve lithesomely 
and hounded on the other by the 
mammas of numerous little Philbérts 
demanding that their progeny be al- 
lowed to enter school at age three 
because their immediate ancestors 
were unrecognized genii. Should the 
elementary principal yield to the Phil- 
berts’ mammas he is harassed by others 


| equally insistent that their offspring be 










kept out of school until 9 years old, 
edicts of legislature to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Whichever way he 
decides the issue, he is reversed by 
higher authorities in the interests of 
public policy and the mammas are 
mad at him. 

In war time he is called on the phone 
at night and asked what to tell the 
little ones about the war so that they 
will sleep more soundly. Not being 
accustomed to telling anyone about 
anything, he rushes to the latest re- 
search about children in war time. He 
finds the researchers in complete dis- 
agreement, as usual, and is greatly 
comforted, if not much enlightened, 
thereby. 

When he tries to concentrate on the 
latest methods of stifling teacher domi- 
nation, he must take time out to ad- 
mire Oscar’s newest tooth. His schol- 
arly paper for the Mothers’ Needle 
Club is written between calls to the 
playground to settle family feuds, and 
his digestion is gradually ruined be- 
cause he has to attend all birthday 
parties where he must partake of green 
apple sauce prepared by little ones who 
have not yet passed their apple-sauce 
readiness tests. 

The superintendent of schools may 
have his balky boards of education, the 
janitor may have his busted boilers but 
(if this be treason make the most of it) 
the elementary school principal gets 
blamed for the faults of both of them, 


as well as for some of his own. 
* & 


Dear Superintendent 


EAR Supt: Sammy has had dif- 
D ficulties beyond measure in your 
school. I, Mrs. Goldfish have taken 
him to school in person and stayed in 
his room for two hours each morning 
to see that he got his share of educa 
tion. After the first month the teacher 
became uncordial, so 1, Sammuel Gold 
fish then called on her, the teacher. After 
some acrimony, the teacher then “called 
me a liar, that I was the dumbest man 
she ever spoke to and that I smelled.” 
We trust you will look into this accusa- 
tion of the teacher and verify tts cor- 
rectness.—Mr. and Mrs. Goldfish. 
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Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y boxes or in bulk. 


Artista Tempera is favored by professionals and students alike. 


Clean, compact, permanent and waterproof, 
CRAYOLA works as well on fabric as on paper, 
cardboard or wood. Colors are true, blend smoothly 
and never smudge. Available in small individual 


ARTISTA TEMPERA POSTER PAINTS 
For High School Victory Corps Posters 


Colors 


intermix perfectly, and dry with a luxuriant velvety finish so much 
desired in decorative work. Made in student and regular sizes, including 
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For High School Victory Corps Armbands da 
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oer care is important in preventing infected 
wounds. Even minor wounds may become infected 
when antiseptic treatment is delayed. Children and 
adults report injuries promptly when Mercurochrome 
is used, because treatment is not painful. 


(H. W. & D. Brand of Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


is non-irritating and non-toxic in wounds. It has a 
background of twenty-two years’ clinical use. Solutions 
keep indefinitely. Be prepared with Mercurochrome 
for the first aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. 
In more serious cases, a physician should be consulted. 
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This seal denotes acceptance 
of Mercurochrome by the 
Council on Pharmacy & Chem- 
istry, American Medical Assn. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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To break the shipping bottleneck... 


750 new merchant ships in 1942... 


1,500 new merchant ships in 1943... 


That is America’s promise to the Vic- 
tory Program —and America is going to 
beat that promise. 


It calls for on-time launchings from 


shipyards . . . prompt deliveries from 
thousands of plants that turn out ship 
parts and equipment—steel plates, ship 


fittings, propelling machinery. 


Low cost, controlled heat is essential 
to all-out production. Light, compact 
equipment is vital for shipboard heating. 


Steam is universal for heating at sea 
because it requires less space and weight 
than any other heating medium. Steam, 
harnessed and brought under control 
with Webster Equipment, is fast, sure, 
safe and economical. 





Sound planning of future school con- | 
struction begins with good heating. You 


can get this comfort and economy with 
Webster System of Steam Heating. 


Ifyou’re looking for proof of superior 
heating results, write for “Performance 
Facts.” It contains 268 case studies of 
actual steam heating installations. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities | 








Share Your Projector 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The estimated 


“| 20,000 16 mm. sound projectors in the 


United States, half of which are school 
owned, could serve an audience of 20,- 
000,000 people a week if each one were 
to be used twice a day, it is estimated. 

The Office of War Information urges 
schools to show war films to pupils in 


| the morning, to men’s luncheon clubs at 


noon, to the P.-T.A. meeting in the 
afternoon and at community gatherings 
at night. 

By scheduling the use of school pro- 
jectors in advance, service clubs, com- 
munity groups and civilian defense 
councils would be able to serve their 
participants with the latest war infor- 
mation. 

Selections available from O.W.I. in- 
clude aviation films, such as “Bomber,” 
“Winning Your Wings” and “Target 
for Tonight”; factory and farm come to 
life in “Tanks,” “Lake Carrier,” “De- 
mocracy in Action” and “Home on the 
Range.” “Salvage” and “Safeguarding 
Military Information” make civilian re- 


| sponsibilities clear. 


Complete information concerning films 
and distributors can be obtained from 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C. 


Any Typewriters for Sale? 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Typewriter sales- 
men from the four large manufacturing 
companies will be visiting the schools 
of the nation soon not to sell but to 
buy. From 20 to 25 per cent of the 
typewriters in the country are school 
owned. 

The War Production Board expects 
to purchase at 1941 trade-in prices at 
least 25 per cent of the 2,000,000 stand- 
ard typewriters owned by private busi- 
nesses, schools and county, state and 
civic governments. They are needed 


| for the Army, Navy and emergency war 


agencies. 
All consumer and trade advertising 
of the four major typewriter companies 


and all their sales organizations will be 


devoted to the government procurement 
program. 


Adjusting Teachers’ Salaries 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Wages and sal- 
aries of state, county and municipal gov- 
ernmental workers can be adjusted 
locally without prior approval, according 
to a joint statement from the War Labor 
Board and the commissioner of internal 
revenue issued on November 13. How- 






ever, such agencies must certify to the 
War Labor Board or to the commissioner 
that adjustments are necessary to correct 
maladjustments or inequities. 

In cases in which salaries would be 
raised beyond the prevailing level for 
similar services in the area or commu- 
nity, application must be submitted to 
the regional office of W.L.B. or to the 
commissioner. The former has jurisdic- 
tion over all wages under $5000 and the 
latter over those above this figure. 


High School Boys Deferred 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Induction post- 
ponements will be granted to boys in 
“any institution giving the usual courses 
of study in the ninth, tenth, eleventh or 
twelfth grades,” according to instruc- 
tions given local draft boards on Novem- 
ber 18 by Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Selective Service director. By making 
written application to respective draft 
boards, school boys desiring deferment 
may obtain it until the end of the school 
year this spring. 

This ruling applies only to pupils in 
courses on the usual high school level. 





WAR ACTIVITIES 


City Pupils Prepare for 1943 Harvest 


More than a thousand city high school 
pupils will be given opportunity to study 
California agriculture as preparation for 
participation in the crop harvesting of 
1943. Agencies under the California 
Bureau of Agricultural Education are 
organizing facilities to ensure steady 
work, transportation and supervision for 
the thousands of city children who have 
shown themselves willing and eager to 


help. 





Principals Recruit Adult Aides 


In New York City, principals of ele- 
mentary and junior high schools are 
busy recruiting adult aides to help with 
school defense. The volunteer aides will 
be assigned to various duties in the 
school, but their primary purpose is to 
establish the identity of all visitors and 
to escort them to the principal’s office. 


Children Start Job Clinic 


In St. Louis, seventh grade pupils of 
Dunbar School have organized the 
Handy Helpers Club as a job clinic for 
the neighborhood. Pupils volunteer for 
jobs on the basis of their own abilities 
and preferences. As most of the chil- 
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dren are inexperienced, the pay ranges 
from 5 to 50 cents per hour. In addi- 
tion to serving their community in war 
time, these pupils are gaining work 
experience. 


Subsidizing Women War Trainees 

Women engineers and technicians will 
be needed for the duration of the war 
and the American Council on Education 
is now working on a plan that will set 
a pattern for their training. To date 
the plan entails (1) an aircraft com- 
pany, (2) 1000 women, (3) selected en- 
gineering colleges and universities and 
(4) twelve months of intensive training. 

To meet the demand for proper per- 
sonnel, tuition, living costs and travel 
expenses of 1000 girls who have had at 
least two years of college work will be 
paid by an aircraft company which can- 
not as yet be named. 


China's Schools on the March 
Seventy-seven of China’s 108 universi- 


ties, colleges and technical schools have 
been uprooted and carried hundreds and, 


OF 


NEWS ABOUT 


G.E. 





in some cases, thousands of miles away, | 


according to A. C. Wang, chancellor of | 


the Chinese General-Consulate in Chi- 
cago. Today China has two composite 
universities in which six previously in- 
dependent institutions, 29 universities, 
34 colleges and 26 technical schools have 
merged. Under the stress of the last five 
years of war China has attained a prog- 
ress in education equivalent to that of 
twenty years of peace, according to the 
chancellor. 


Care for War Workers’ Children 
Watertown, N. Y., under the direc- 
tion of its board of education, has opened 
the Watertown Child Care Center. A 
cooperative community project, the cen- 
ter was organized last summer with 
funds temporarily supplied by the 
W.P.A. It cares for all children whose 
parents are employed at war work. 


Report on Manpower Analyzed 


At least 172,000 young men and wo- 
men graduates of 921 institutions of 
higher learning will become available 
for employment by January 1943, it has 
been reported by the American Council 
on Education after a survey of the pro- 
fessional manpower resources that can 
be supplied by the colleges and univer- 
sities. Because of the acceleration of col- 
lege courses, graduates are becoming 
available for employment at a steadier 
rate during the year, it was stated, al- 
though June is still the preferred month 
for graduation. 

In order to offset the effects of de- 
creased enrollments, the council made 
the following recommendations: (1) 
standardization of selective service de- 
ferments for training in certain occupa- 
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ILL is learning to be a tool- 
maker. 


Although he is a student, he 
doesn’t actually go to school. 
Instead, he works in one of the 
shops of a huge war production 
plant, and every piece of work 
he turns out will go to war as 
part of a machine or a tool or a 
weapon. 





That’s why every assignment 
he tackles is a final exam—and 
why he writes his final exam in 

| tempered steel. 


But Bill is a good student and 
takes pride in his workmanship. 
Otherwise, he would not be one 
of the 1600 young men who are 
taking the G-E Apprentice Train- 
ing Course. 


His course is all mapped out 
| for him. He’ll plug away at it for 
| four years—first in a training 

room and then in a machine shop. 

He will progress from one assign- 

ment to another, from drill press 

to lathe work, from bench as- 
| sembly to grinding, and so on. 


His work will be carefully 
supervised by a foreman, and the 
practical training will be supple- 
mented by evening classes in 
mathematics, design, and draw- 





INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 





HE WRITES HIS FINAL EXAM 
IN TEMPERED STEEL 


ing. Throughout the course, Bill 
will be on the payroll, and when 
he graduates, he will be well 
equipped for a responsible posi- 
tion in the Company. 


He’ll graduate as a toolmaker, 
but he could have elected to 
train for any one of a number of 
trades—cabinet making, pattern 
making, drafting, or maintenance. 


Like the other 5000 young men 
who have taken the course, Bill 
will be trained to take his place 
in the world. He will be ready 
to help build the better tomorrow 
we are all dreaming of. 


That’s why the General Elec- 
tric Company maintains the 
Youth Training Program of 
which the Apprentice Course is a 
part. 


FREE—“The Invisible World’”’ 


. . and other stories about the 
adventures of nine great scientists 
and engineers. This booklet, one 
of a series available in quantities 
upon request, is written and 
illustrated for school children. 
Just write Department 6-318B, 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Ask for 
Publication GES-2962. 


The General Electric Company shares with American educators the vision of 


today's youth molding tomorrow's better world. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





968-10-211 
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tions; (2) financial aid to qualified stu- 
dents who could not otherwise continue 
their education beyond high school; (3) 
stimulation of secondary school pupils 
to enter fields in which shortages exist, 
and (4) more careful counseling of 
women students to direct them into the 
occupations that are undermanned. 


MEETINGS 


Food Service Directors Meet 


Cafeteria managers and food specialists 
attending the eighth annual Conference 








of Food Service Directors in Richmond, 
Va., discovered that they were visiting 
a nutrition-conscious city. Much of the 
progress made in this direction is attrib- 
uted to the formation last April of a 
nutrition committee headed by Margaret 
Fitzhugh, director of school cafeterias. 

According to Emily Bennett, vice pres- 
ident of the Richmond Nutrition Council 
and director of the dairy council, an 
evaluation survey shows an increase in 
the use of protective foods in the com- 
munity. 

Although attendance was not up to 
previous meetings, the interest shown in 
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Ancient World—275 B. C. 
Roman World—150 A. D. 
Medieval World—1300 A. D. 
Growth of Known World 
Europe in 1648 

Europe in 1763 


and information on the 
HISTORY MAPS. 
Dept. NS-1242. 





An Amazing New 
WORLD HISTORY MAP SERIES 


BY 


FIRST “UNIT PLANNED" 
SERIES 


LARGE, LEGIBLE MAPS 
STRIKING COLOR TREATMENT 


85 UNUSUAL SUPPLEMENTAL 
PANEL MAPS 


COMPARABLE SCALE OF MILES 


OUTSTANDING AUTHORSHIP 


THE NEW WEBER COSTELLO SERIES 


Write today for beautiful colored catalog giving full details 
NEW WEBER COSTELLO WORLD 
It will be sent without obligation. Address 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights 


de KIEWIET — HAYES 


featuring 


INCLUDES 


Europe in 1815 
Europe in 1914 
Europe in 1936 
World in 1914 
World in 1939 


Latin America 
















the program assembled by Lois Watts, 
Grace Hospital, Richmond, and her as- 
sociates more than compensated for the 
lack in numbers. 

The importance of nutrition in war 
time was emphasized by many of the 
speakers, including Dr. W. L. Weaver, 
medical supervisor, du Pont de Nemours 
&« Company, Inc., Richmond, who de- 
scribed education as the answer to the 
problem. “Food education should start 
in the school and be continued into in- 
dustry,” he said. “I should like to see 
less emphasis on French, Spanish and 
Latin in the schools and more emphasis 
on health.” 

Speaking on the same subject from 
the standpoint of the food service di- 
rector, Phyllis K. Sprague, professor of 
nutritional administration, Pennsylvania 
State College, declared that, “At no time 
in history have we been so aware of 
nutrition. It is unfortunate that we had 
to have a war and statistics from Selec- 
tive Service to realize what need. 
Proper feeding cuts down on accidents 
and days lost from work.” 

In addition to the various 
much interest was evidenced in the com- 
mercial and educational exhibits, the 
latter being in charge of Sally Ann 
Kurka, nutrition consultant, State De- 
partment of Health, Richmond. A spe- 
cial display of the Quartermaster Corps 
showing a new type of army field range 
and emergency rations created particular 
notice. 


Dietitians Sample Dehydrated Foods 


Dehydrated foods, while not available 
in any variety or quantity because of gov- 
ernmental requirements, will be avail- 
able for nutritional use after the war. 
This fact was brought to the attention 
of some 1300 dietitians and food spe- 
cialists attending the annual meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association in 
Detroit. Members were invited to sample 
certain dishes; dehydrated baked beans, 
for example, now an important item on 
our Army and Navy menus, were de- 
clared extremely palatable. Soups and 
potatoes in dehydrated form are also well 
adapted to civilian use. 

The great need for nutrition training 
was emphasized repeatedly. Every adult 
should be familiar with the nutrition 
yardstick standards and should check to 
see that they are met every day, and 
every parent must be responsible for the 
nutrition of his children. 

Changes in plate lunches must be 
made to conform with the times, in the 
opinion of Frances B. Floore, nutrition 
adviser, Eastman Kodak Company. A 
few months ago she would have advo- 
cated a plate lunch with selections of 
meat, potatoes, vegetables, salad, bever- 
age and dessert, but not so today. No 
longer can there be choices or substitu- 


we 


sessions, 
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tions and the plate must include a 
protein food, a starchy food, a green 
vegetable, salad or relish, bread and 
butter, beverage and dessert. It is up to 
the dietitian to see that the food is pre- 
pared so attractively that it will please. 

Frances MacKinnon, American Red 
Cross, St. Louis, becomes president of 
the association for the next year with 
Nelli Clausen, Children’s Hospital, Mil- 


waukee, serving as president-elect. 


N.V.G.A. Cancels Conference 

The National Vocational Guidance 
Association has voted not to hold a 
national convention at St. Louis, Feb. 
26-March 2, 1943, in accordance with the 
request of the Coordinator of Trans- 
portation. Instead, emphasis will be 
placed upon the development of regional 
conferences. 





RADIO 


Victory Corps Hour Popular 
Backed by the Office of Education, 





Army, Navy, Commerce Department, 
National Education Association and 
American Vocational Association, the 


Victory Corps Hour has become a popu- 
lar radio program for high school pupils. 

The program, offered by the Blue Net- 
work every Tuesday from 2:30 to 3 p.m. 
EWT, presents a news review by a well- 
known columnist and interviews by Vic- 
tory Corps members with men_ back 
from the fighting front with stories of 
their experiences. News of Victory Corps 
progress in high schools throughout the 
nation is also broadcast. George Denny 
of Town Meeting fame is master of 
ceremonies. 


Recordings on Venereal Disease 


A series of recordings for radio use on 
social diseases entitled, “Venereal Dis- 
eases, Our Hidden Enemy,” has been 
prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Charles Baker, syphilologist at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters is 
using the recordings in member stations. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 


Films Reserved for War Program 


Bookings of the motion picture service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
are now limited to those activities di- 
rectly connected with the furtherance of 
the agricultural war program. Prints of 
films may still be purchased by boards 
of education and others at a relatively 
low cost. Some films have been de- 
posited with various university extension 
services for state distribution. 
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ADMINISTRATION 





Foster Inter-American Relations 


All of the 35,000 pupils enrolled 
the schools of San Diego, Calif., have 
been enlisted in efforts being made by 
the school system to foster understand- 
ing and cooperation among the nations 
of the two Americas. Some of the ac- 
tivities that are being undertaken include 
a special series of 20 radio broadcasts of 
Latin American music; personal corre- 
spondence between the pupils in San 
Diego and high school pupils in Mexican 









— 
longer wear 


HERE 


NTO wax kettles labeled ‘‘Neo-Shine” 

and ‘‘ Weatherall” go the finest ingre- 
dients money can buy, carefully and 
scientifically proportioned. 

For example, only No. 1 Yellow Car- 
nauba wax—the world’s best—is used in 
Weatherall and Neo-Shine. No other wax 
ever enters these kettles. The shellac 
used is refined, bleached, bone-dry— 
also the finest grade obtainable. That 
is why these Huntington waxes give you 
brighter gloss and far longer wear than 
the average self-shining wax. 

How do these waxes differ? Neo-Shine 
is the Economy Wax. Its unusually high 
wax content makes it go further—last 
longer. Weatherall is the Waterproof Wax, 
especially made to withstand the con- 
tinuous wet-mopping of heavy traffic 
areas. Both waxes are safe on any floor. 


THE HUNTINGTON <== 


DENVER HUNTI 


NGTON INDIANA 


cities, and the development of new units 
of instruction in social studies courses 
for both elementary and secondary levels. 

In addition, the San Diego school sys- 
tem is assisting in the expansion of an 
American language school in Quito, 
Ecuador. Officials in the San Diego or- 
ganization have helped in the develop- 
ment of the curriculum of the Quito 
school. 


Recognizes Teachers' Contributions 


The board of education, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., issued a statement of appreciation 
of the position of its employes during 


we use the best 


Try these longer-wearing wax finishes 
on your school floors—now. You won't 
find their equals for durability, cover- 
age, lustre, or economy—at any price. 
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war time, saying that “any person who 
is giving his or her best efforts to the 
school and the children is making the 
finest possible contribution to the war 
effort.” 


Newark Trains Teacher-Librarians 

To meet the shortage of school librar- 
ians, the board of education in Newark, 
N. J., has organized a plan whereby 
teachers already in service are given 
library training. By full utilization of 
the teaching staff on hand the present 
shortage of librarians may be overcome 
and adequate library service maintained, 
it is believed. 





SPENCER VACUUM CLEANING 


Now, when school buildings are being used day and night, when janitor 
time is precious time, and when the health of twenty-six million school chil- 
dren is at stake—now is the time when fast, inexpensive, thorough Spencer 
Vacuum Cleaning is worth more than ever before. 


It is powerful, quiet, fast working. It protects health and furnishings, 
improves morale, saves on the cost of sweeping compounds, floor oil and 
wax. It cleans everything, from the auditorium 
to boiler tubes, air filters and chalk trays. 


PLAN ECONOMY by writing Spencer 
Central Vacuum Cleaning into the specifica- 
tions for your next school. Use Spencer Portable 
Vacuum Cleaners for your small schools and 
outlying districts. Ask for the booklet based on 
experience in more than 2,500 schools. 





Committee Will Study State Aid 


The appointment of a nonpartisan 
Michigan Public Education Study Com- 
mission has been announced by Gov. 
Murray D. Van Wagoner for the purpose 
of considering structural reorganization 
and state aid for public education. The 
commission includes 17 members, with 
representatives of labor, rural interests, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, four 
members of the legislature and nine 
educators. These include Dr. Eugene 
B. Elliott, superintendent of public in- 
struction, chairman; Supt. S. S. Nisbet, 
Fremont; Supt. Chester F. Miller, Sag- 
inaw; Dr. John F. Thaden, Michigan 








State College; Dr. Robert S. Ford, di- 
rector, bureau of government, University 
of Michigan; Edward R. Butler, director, 
administrative research, Detroit public 
schools; C. P. Titus, county commis- 
sioner, Delta County; Arthur Elder, De- 
troit public schools, and Arthur B. 
Moehlman, University of Michigan. The 
commission will prepare a report for the 


1943 legislature. 





FINANCE 


College Endowments Grow 





According to a study of the American 
Council on Education, endowments to 
institutions of higher learning, so far 
from decreasing as was the expectation 
of college authorities, have increased by 
$117,000,000 since 1935. Although the 
gifts are not as large as they were, funds 
keep coming in from new directions, it 
was stated. 

Furthermore, in 1941, 120 schools of 
a group surveyed by the council were re- 
ceiving a higher income from their in- 
vestments than at any time in eight 
years. An annual return of 4.43 per 
cent on money invested by colleges was 
reported for 1941 as compared with 4.42 
the preceding year and was the highest 
return, excepting the 4.46 figure reported 
for 1937, since 1933 when the yield 
dropped to 4.58, breaking below the 5 
per cent level for the first time since 


1926. 


New Clerical Salary Adopted 


Supt. Roy W. Feik announces the 
adoption of a new clerical salary sched- 
ule for the schools of East Chicago, Ind. 
The unique features of this schedule are 
that it was developed cooperatively by a 
committee representing the clerical staff 
and that it follows the time-honored 
practice in scheduling teachers’ salaries 
of providing for a development or in- 
centive feature of annual increments 
based on successful experience: Copies 
of this schedule, together with job speci- 
fications, can be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Feik. 





INSTRUCTION 





Scientific Talent Sought 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company is searching for 40 
senior high school pupils who will repre- 
sent the epitomy of scientific talent in 
America. These young scientists are to 
be offered special opportunities includ- 
ing attendance at a five day science talent 
institute at Washington, D. C., next Feb- 
ruary and up to $14,000 in scholarships. 
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Denver Starts Latin American Center 


A Latin American Center has been 
established by the University of Denver, 
with special demonstration teaching de- 
veloped by Dr. Wilhelmina Hill. The 
U. S. Office of Education and the office 
of the coordinator of inter-American 
affairs assisted in setting up the center. 





PUBLICATIONS 





New Manual Fights Intolerance 


A new monthly manual of education 
entitled American Unity is being 
launched by the Council Against Intol- 
erance in America, 17 East Forty-Second 
Street, New York City. The publication 
will furnish teachers with pertinent ma- 
terial keyed to current happenings and 
will also take the place of the manual 
for junior and senior high school teach- 
ers, An American Answer to Intolerance. 
American Unity will be sent without 
charge to school people who have made 
use of other material issued by the coun- 
cil and have demonstrated their interest 
in the problem of eradicating undemo- 
cratic attitudes and intolerance in the 
schools. 


Study Material on Australia Offered 


To meet the demand for study mate- 
rial on Australia, the Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is offering, 
without charge, a course of study for 
intermediate school grades and an out- 
line of a study course on Australia suit- 
able for clubs and senior grades. In 
addition, a suggested list of reading for 
teacher background is given and avail- 
able films, slides and film strips are 
listed. 


Exits Code Off Press 


The American Standards Association 
has approved the seventh edition (1942) 
of the Building Exits Code which con- 
tains full details of the engineering and 





Coming Meetings 


Nov. 28—Junior College Council of the Middle 
States, New York City. 

Dec. I|—Southern Association of Junior Colleges, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

< ' ~Sees Vocational Association, Toledo, 

io. 

Dec. 2-5—Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Muehlebach and President hotels, Kansas City. 

Dec. 5—New England Junior College Council, 


Boston. 

 -* <epeieees Education Association, Spring- 
ield. 

Dec. 28-30—New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse. 

Dec. 28-30—Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Feb. 26-March 2—American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis. 

Feb. 7-14—Negro History Week. 

March 19-20—Private Schools Association, Chicago. 
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occupancy egress requirements. Devel- 
oped under the leadership of the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association, the 
book is priced at $1 a copy. 


Mathematics Essentials 


“Mathematics Essentials for the War 
Effort,” compiled by the Florida Depart- 
ment of Education and the American 
Council on Education, is an effort to re- 
organize the secondary school mathe- 
matics program so that better training 
will be provided for boys and girls en- 
tering industry or the armed forces. 

Pupils with special mathematical apti- 
tudes should be guided into a regular 


four year mathematics sequence and a 
one year course should be planned for 
those who have discontinued mathe- 
matics, the state department declares. 

The book can be obtained from the 
State Textbook Exchange, Box 3602, 
Jacksonville, Fla., for 75 cents per copy 
or 63 cents per copy in lots of 10 or 
more. 


Children Promote Neighbor Policy 


An 80 page illustrated booklet con- 
cerning activities of 11 year old children 
in understanding the countries of Latin 
America and, consequently, in becoming 
active promoters of the Good Neighbor 





hair combed. . 


he’s kidding, I guess... 


Yes, Peggy! 








* 


not about Midland Maintenance 


. . » My name is Peggy and I’m seven years old . . . I’m 
in second grade, too... | can draw... and read... and 
write ... and add and subtract. . . | like my teacher... 
She teaches us how to brush our teeth . . . and keep our 
. and says we must always keep our hands 
clean because dirty hands carry germs . . . you know, those 
little tiny bugs that make us sick . . . But it’s not so very 
hard to keep clean in our school . . . Mr. Jansen, he’s the 
janitor, keeps everything so nice and clean. . . he says if he 
didn’t have Midland Cleaning Soaps ‘n stuff he couldn’t 
do it .. . because he says we’re a pack of wild injuns .. . 


* * 


He’s “kidding” about your being a “wild injun” but 


Materials. Many custodians tell 


us that they would be unable to get one-half as much done, one 
half as well, with any other line of cleaners. 


EM 
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Policy has been released by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. The report outlines 
the activities and describes in simple 
language some of the technics that the 
progressive practices of Lincoln School 
of Teachers College has found fruitful. 


To Make Pupils "Good Neighbors" 


The Pan American Union announces 
the publication of a series of pamphlets 
designed especially to appeal to children. 
Each pamphlet sells for 5 cents and 
orders are to be addressed to the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
The selections were prepared with the 
intention of bringing the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy down to elementary and sec- 
ondary school level. 


To Break Down Race Prejudice 


A series of teachers’ manuals and re- 
source units under the title, “Problems 
of Race and Culture in American Edu- 
cation,” is being sponsored by the Serv- 
ice Bureau of Intercultural Education, 
221 West Fifty-Seventh Street, New 
York City. The introductory manual, 
“Intercultural Education in American 
Schools: Proposed Objectives and 
Methods,” by William E. Vickery and 
Stewart G. Cole, will appear January 1. 
The publications represent an attempt to 


improve the relationships of racial and 
ethnic groups in the United States and 
throughout the world. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


State Not Liable for Vehicle Damages 


“The state, including school districts, 
is not liable for damages resulting from 
the negligent operation of state owned 
vehicles by an employe or agent of the 
state,” the supreme court of Michigan 
recently ruled. This decision constitutes 
an overruling of an earlier decision in a 
similar case. The court also pointed out 
that if the doctrine of governmental im- 
munity is to be abrogated it must be by 
the legislature and not by the court. 








Consumer Education Study 


Work on the three year consumer 
education study, approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals last February, began formally 
in September, with headquarters in the 
National Education Association building 
in Washington, D. C. To support the 
study the National Better Business Bu- 
reau turned over to the association a 
sum of money to be used in any way 
that it sees fit. 

The major question that the study will 
attempt to answer is what education 





















do youths, of every status and location, 
need in order to become more intelligent 
consumers under our prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. It is hoped ultimately 
that the study will furnish secondary 
schools a series of curriculum units, with 
annotated bibliographies and evaluated 
lists of available materials. 

Dr. Thomas H. Briggs has been 


named director of the study. 





PRIVATE SCHOOLS 





Army Takes Over Private Colleges 


Because of war needs, National Park 
College became an adjunct to Walter 
Reed General Hospital and Arlington 
Hall was taken over by the Army dur- 
ing the late summer. Both junior col- 
leges are located in the nation’s capital. 
Riverside Military Academy has also 
turned over its home in Hollywood, Fla., 
to the government until victory. 


Military Schools Crowded 


All military schools and colleges have 
a capacity enrollment and practically all 
were compelled to turn away boys in 
considerable number, according to a re- 
cent survey made by Col. H. L. Arm- 
strong, president of the Association of 
Military Colleges and Schools. 


Wakefield COMMODORES provide 


eyesight protection for training MANPOWER 


Wartime E.S.M.W.T. class at CASE SCHOOL 
OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
drafting since room was re-lighted with Com- 


50 footcandles on 


modores. 


Many a school and college has taken on a 
double job now... 

. and at night, training people for war work. 
Wakefield COMMODORES can help on both... 
guarding eyesight from strain. . 


serving students by day 


- encouraging 


greater alertness and attention. For the COM- 
MODORE not only gives diffused light but 86% 
of the light from the bare bulb by test of 
impartial Electrical Testing Laboratories. Main- 








tenance cost is low; since the Plaskon shade of 
this unit is easy and safe to handle and clean. 
Note: The COMMODORE is sstill available for 
essential use. Write for details. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 


122 NATWOOD PARK 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


N. L. Engelhardt has been granted 
leave of absence from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to become associ- 
ate superintendent of schools, New York 
City, the post held by John E. Wade, 
now superintendent. 

J. Stanley Nants is the new assistant 
superintendent in charge of high schools 
in St. Louis. Edward H. Beumer is as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary schools. 

Kenneth McFarland is the new super- 
intendent of schools, Topeka, Kan. 

C. A. O'Dell is again superintendent 
of schools at Higbee, Mo., succeeding 
F. H. Kleiber, who resigned to accept the 
superintendency at Sully, Iowa. For- 
merly superintendent at Higbee, Mr. 
O’Dell has recently been with the Fed- 
eral Land Bank in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Hazel Cooper has been appointed 
superintendent of Milwood School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

George Kohnmand has been appointed 
state supervisor of trade and industrial 
education for Missouri by Lloyd W. 
King, state superintendent. 

George Beard is the new 
schools, Berwick, Me. 


head of 
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For every type of floor surface 
Hillyard’s have Floor Treatments 
and Maintenance Products that 


protect and prolong the life of the floor .. . 
combining efficiency, beauty and economy. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


Charles B. Partee succeeds J. L. Pon- 
der as superintendent of Brinkley School, 
Brinkley, Ark. 

T. D. Tweten, superintendent of 
schools at Brooten, Minn., for the last 
five years, has been elected superintend- 
ent at Sebeka, Waden County, Minn. 

Wendell C. Larson has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Chatfield, 
Minn., succeeding Ralph Sorenson, who 
entered the Army. 

Clarence Omacht has been named su- 
perintendent of schools at Dilworth, 
Minn., to succeed Stanley Kuffel. Allen 
Fields will serve as principal. 

H. H. Monical has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the school at 
Kief, N. D. 

Joseph E. Daley has been appointed 
director of Norwich Trade School, Nor- 
wich, Conn. The school was scheduled 
to open in November. 

G. E. Dille, superintendent of schools, 
Peoria, Ill., has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion as personnel director for a grocery 
company in St. Louis. 

LeRoy A. Pratt, appointed temporary 
head of the school system in Flint, Mich., 
last June, has been named superintendent. 

H. D. West, superintendent of schools, 
Brown County, Ohio, recently received 
a commission in the Army Air Corps. 
V. A. Erickson was named acting super- 
intendent. 


Boy. dol like this Steeltonian ! 


E. Joseph Herlihy will serve the 
schools in Chelsea, Mass., as acting su- 
perintendent rather than assistant super- 
intendent. Since the schools have 3000 
fewer pupils in the present enrollment, 
the city is attempting to eliminate un- 
necessary expense. 

L. L. Schuette was named superintend- 
ent of the schools in New Madrid, Mo. 
He will replace C. B. Huber, who re- 
signed to enlist in the Navy. 

Tom Foraker is the new superintend- 
ent of the high school, Lamar, Mo. 
Formerly the principal, he succeeds 
Merle Bolton, who joined the Army Air 
Corps. 

W. R. Yeubanks is superintendent of 
schools at Springdale, Ark., succeeding 
John A. Trice, now head of the educa- 
tional department of the War Reloca- 
tion Center at Rowe, Ark. 


County Superintendents 


Mrs. Edna Gardner Rhodes has been 
named superintendent of the» Madison 
County Schools, North Carolina. Mrs. 
Rhodes succeeds her husband who had 
been superintendent for twenty-two 
years at the time of his death this 
autumn. 

Orin W. Davis, county superintendent 
of schools, Jackson County, Ohio, has 
been promoted to a position in the 
office of the state director of education. 


and why not ....1 does all 
the work and saves the 


boss money besides / 
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Hillyard’s Expert Sanita- 
tion and Maintenance En- 
gineers Service available 
anywhere in the U.S.A. 
Call or wire us, advice and 
recommendations freely 
given, no obligation at all. 
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O. R. Parker is acting superintendent 
of Monroe County Schools in West Vir- 
ginia. 


Clifford E. Dennis has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Sussex 
County, New Jersey. 

Carl Vincent has been named act- 
ing superintendent for Vanderburgh 
County, Indiana, during the leave of 
absence granted Lt. Martin Roberts of 
the Army Signal Corps. 

F. Arlie Rhodes, superintendent of 
Leon County Schools in Florida, has 
been granted leave to accept a commis- 
sion as lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 


Principals 


John E. LaPlante, for eight years prin- 
cipal of the Winthrop High School in 
Augusta, Me., has left the field of edu- 
cation to do defense work. 

Charles Bing has resigned his position 
as principal of Middleport High School, 
Middleport, Ohio, for work with the 
General Chemical Defense Company. 
Earl Knight is the new principal. 

Charles C. Parriott has resigned as 
principal of Junior-Senior High School, 
McCook, Neb., to accept a position as 
personnel director in the high school at 


through more than a score of years of school 
use. Long an outstanding favorite of both 
school authorities and pupils. | 
easy to operate and completely depend- 
able. They have 64,000 possible combina- 
tions, and are automatic and self-locking. 
The Dudley line includes master-keyed com- 


bination padlocks and built-in locks. Write 


for information. 
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Dudley Locks have been tried and proven 


DUDLEY 


CORPORATION 


570 W. MONROE 


Des Plaines, Ill. Phillip M. Johnston 
succeeds him at McCook. 

Ralph Breiling, formerly administra- 
tive assistant at the Brooklyn Technical 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., is now 
serving as acting principal. 

Carl Bair has been selected principal 
of Briscoe Junior High School, Beverly, 
Mass. 

Spencer M. Rice has been appointed 
principal of Spartanburg Senior High 
School, Spartanburg, S. C., to succeed 
Milner Bradley Wilson, now an officer 
in the Navy. 

Guy E. Roney has been named prin- 
cipal of Carpinteria Union High School, 
Carpinteria, Calif. 

Rutherford M. Drummond, for the 
last eleven years a faculty member of 
Falmouth High School, Falmouth, Me., 
was made principal of the school when 
the fall term opened. 

Glada McMahon has been appointed 
principal of Lincoln School, Willoughby, 
Ohio, replacing Mrs. Harriet Patt, who 
has been granted a year’s leave. 

Mark Clark has been elected principal 
of Morganfield High School, Morgan- 
field, Ky., to succeed William F. Russell. 

Elwyn F. Towne, former principal of 
Falmouth High School, Falmouth, Me., 


Dudley's are 


to one frame 


leg thickness 


The RD-2 Rotodial | 






- Folds easily, 
F quietly and fiat 





has been elected principal of the Robert 
W. Traip Academy, Kittery, Me. He 
will also head the Kittery Junior High 
School, which is to be completed in 
about two months. 

Vladimir L. Leskowitz has taken the 
place of Stewart Thompson as head- 
master of the high school at North 
Woodstock, N. H. 


T. J. Collier recently assumed the 
principalship of Creswell High School, 
Creswell, N. C., filling the vacancy 
created by the resignation of A. T. 
Brooks, who entered the armed forces. 


F. W. Hendricks, assistant principal 
at Springfield High School, Springfield, 
Ill., has been made principal of the high 
school at Kirkwood, Mo. 

Roy Drukenmiller is the new principal 
of Russell High School, Russell, Ga., 
succeeding Paul D. West. John G. Lewis 
has taken over Mr. Drukenmiller’s 
former position as head of Hapeville 
High School, Hapeville, Ga. 

Allen W. Sherman has been appointed 
principal of the Perkins Institute for 
the Blind, Boston, succeeding Francis 
M. Andrews. 

Vernet S. Keller, principal of Powers 


Institute, Bernardston, Mass., for the last 
five years, recently accepted the principal- 
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Norcor presents its first in a series of new, wood folding chairs 
designed to meet government steel requirements — and Norcor’s 
standard of quality construction. Strong, durable and comfort- 
able, with frame of selected solid hardwoods; extra large seat and 
back rest of 5-ply hardwoods. Comes in an attractive stained and 
varnished walnut finish. Send for complete details and folder. 
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ship of Sanderson Academy at Ashheld, 
Mass., to succeed Charles E. Vose. 
Edward Sillari has been promoted 
from the teaching staff to the principal- 
ship at Franklin High School, Franklin, 
N. H. He succeeds Howard A. Mason. 


Henry C. N. Anderson recently be- 
came principal of Dowse High School, 
Sherborn, Mass. He succeeded Herbert 
Hoyt, who resigned to become principal 
of the high school at Tewksbury, Mass. 

Clarence W. Farnham is the newly 
elected superintendent at St. Clair, Mo., 
going there from Grandin, Mo. 

Keats McKinney has taken over the 
post of superintendent at Crescent, Okla. 

Dr. Ellis Hartford, curriculum con- 
sultant for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, has been named director of the 
university training school, University of 
Kentucky. 


Stephen Watkins, former superintend- 
ent at Newman Grove, Neb., is now 
head of schools at Sheldon, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding D. C. Jackman, who has taken 
up his new duties as superintendent of 
elementary schools, Elmhurst, Ill. 


Thomas K. Winsor, for the last eleven 
years principal of the grade school at 
Petersburg, Alaska, recently accepted the 
position of principal of Harmony School, 
Deming, Wash. 


Edwin C. Martin has been appointed 
principal of Jefferson School, Sedalia, 
Mo., succeeding Leuis E. Alley. 

Nathaniel A. Danowsky, assistant 
principal of Eastern High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been selected as prin- 
cipal of Western High School, succeed- 
ing Elmer S. Newton. 

R. W. Atkins has been elected princi- 
pal of the high school at Haynesville, La. 

Robert D. Stevenson is the new prin- 
cipal of Samuel Staples School, Easton, 
Conn. 


Private Schools 


Clifton O. Page has been named act- 
ing headmaster of Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh. He is taking the post of 
Lt. Roger B. Merriman Jr., U.S.N. 

Charles Hodge Jones is the new head- 
master of Columbus Academy, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, succeeding F. P. R. Van 
Syckel. 


Charles Platt Jr. has resigned as head- 
master of Chestnut Hill Academy, Phila- 
delphia, to apply for a commission in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. 


Harold H. Wade, headmaster of 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass., 
for the last nine years, has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. 





Deaths 


Harry W. Giffin, 61, principal of 
Technical High School, Bristol, Conn., 
since its completion in 1939, died at his 
home after a brief illness. 

James Hurst, superintendent of schools, 
Norfolk County, Virginia, died of a 
heart attack. 

Col. Karl J. Stauffer, superintendent 
of Roosevelt Military Academy, Aledo 
Ill., died recently in Chicago. 

Maj. Roy W. Wonson, faculty mem- 
ber and former headmaster of Staunton 
Military Academy, Staunton, Va., died 
following an acute paralytic stroke. 


Miscellaneous 


Robert Clunie has resigned as princi- 
pal of Lincoln Academy, Portland, Me. 


C. D. Hutchins is chief of the new 
school bus section of the Division of 
Local Transport, it has been announced 
by Joseph B. Eastman, director, Office 
of Defense Transportation. Mr. Hutchins 
has served as auditor for the Ohio State 
Department of Education since 1929. 


Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, professor of 
education, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, recently succeeded Dr. James 
E. West as chief scout executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 
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Here’s the perfect combination for 
keeping floors in tip-top condition 
and conserving on materials and 
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ax Wax Cleaner. Fino-Gloss con- 
tains genuine Carnauba Wax, the 
wear-resisting agency, and is guaran- 
teed safe for all types of floors. Re- 
quires no polishing or buffing. 
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A Nursery School Manual 


by Catherine Landreth, Director of the Nursery School, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, with 
the collaboration of Katherine H. Read, Director of the 
Nursery School, Oregon State College. 


An important new book . . . just published . . . for teacher and 


social worker. 

The technique of acclimating the young child to the 
world in which he lives is here explained by two educators 
most qualified to offer information on the nursery school. 
Both the educational philosophy behind child guidance and 
the effective methods by which the educational objectives 
are reached are thoroughly and competently discussed. 


Part I presents five chapters on the origin, function, and 
organization of nursery schools in the United States, the 
stafing, housing, and equipping of nursery schools, and 
the physical care and guidance of young children. Part II 
takes up the methods and objectives in developing the child 
socially and emotionally, developing his motor skills, his 
understanding of the physical world, his conception of the 
social and economic structure of his community, and his 
enjoyment of the arts. A final chapter brings out the rela- 
tionship between home and school. Assignments follow 
each chapter. 


279 Pages 5% by 8% $2.50 
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General 

CuristMAs: An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art. Edited 
by Randolph E. Haugan. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1942. Pp. 
72. Colored Illustrations. 


Professional 

LITERATURE FOR INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION. 
By Esther Raushenbush. Pp. xi+262. 
$2.75. PsycHoLocy For INpIvIpDUAL Ep 
ucaTIon. By Lois B. Murphy, E. Ler 
ner, ]. Judge and M. Grant. Pp. 
xii+306. $2.75. Sarah Lawrence Col 
lege Publications. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. 

THe TENTH YEARBOOK OF ScHooL Law. 
Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washing 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Ed 
ucation, 1942. Pp. 200. $1.25. 

THe Cuitp at Home anp Scuoot. By 
Edith M. Leonard, Lillian E. Miles 
and Catherine S. Van Der Kar. New 
York: American Book Company, 1942. 
Pp. ix+850. $3.60. 

Business Epucation INpex, 1941. Edited 
by Eugene H. Hughes. New York: 
The Business Education World, 1942. 
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A limited number of Ditto gelatin machines—the R-5 
Rotary, the Portable and the Filmograph—are avail- 
able without priorities while our present stock lasts. 


Better get your Ditto duplicator now! 
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Cuitp Psycuotocy. By John |. B. Mor- 
gan. Third Edition. New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. Pp. xviit+ 
588. $3. 

DeveELopING A HicH-ScHoot Curricu 
LuM. By Paul R, Pierce. New York: 
American Book Company, 1942. Pp. 
xiv +367. 

GOVERNMENT UNDER Pressure. By Don- 
ald C. Blaisdell. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1942. Pp. 31. 
$0.10 (Paper Cover). 

Price Lists oF INEXPENSIVE TEACHING 
Mareriats. Compiled by Hugh B. 
Wood. Eugene, Ore.: University of 
Oregon, 1942. $0.25, Middlewestern 
States; $0.26, Eastern States; $0.20, 
Central States; $0.15, Western States. 
All prices plus postage. 

MANUAL FOR ANALYZING AND SELECTING 
Textsooxs. By John A. Clement. 
Champaign, Ill.: The Garrard Press, 
1942. Pp. vit119. $2. 

Tue Story oF THE E1icHt-YeAR Stupy. 


By Wilford M. Atkin. New York: 


Harper & Brothers, 1942. Pp. 157. 
$1.75. 
THe Neeps or Youtu: An Evaluation 
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for Curriculum Purposes. By Donald 
C. Doane. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1942. Pp. viit+150. $2.10. 


Research 


A Limirep ScHooL SuRVEY OF THE MAN- 
tius, N. Y., Arga. Pp. 52. A Limirep 
ScHooL SURVEY OF THE FAYETTEVILLE 
Area. Pp. 54. By Harry P. Smith. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: School of Education, 
Syracuse University, 1942. (Paper 
Covers.) 

ProcepurEes FOR ScHoot District Re- 
ORGANIZATION. By Harold D. Alford. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1942. Pp. viit165. $2.10. 

ABSTRACTS OF STUDIES IN EDUCATION. 
Edited by Charles C. Peters. State 
College, Pa.: School of Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, 1942. Pp. 
59. 

Guance Researcu Butietin. Prepared 
under direction of Clement T. Malan. 
Indianapolis: State Department of 
Public Instruction, 1942. Pp. 33. (Pa 
per Cover.) 

EpucaATION FOR Economic COMPETENCE 
in Grapes I to VI. By Ruth Wood 
Gavian. New York City: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1942. Pp. 190. $2.10. 
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(Du, your part in America’s Victory Program by protecting 
5 and increasing your energy, vigor and health. Relax at this 
famous health spa, in the beautiful Ouachita Mountains 


All sports and recreations; two beautiful lakes with more 
than three hundred thrilling miles of picturesque shoreline. 


The Majestic provides unusually tine accommodations, trom 
single rooms to 2, 3, and 4-room apartments for light 
ousekeeping. Government supervised bathhouse in hotel 


HOTEL APARTMENTS AND BATHS “zy. THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Direction: SOUTHWEST HOTELS INC.- H.Grady Manning, Founder | Industrial Division 
in KANSAS CITY vou wit Enjoy Geovritu: HOTEL CONTINENTAL | ERR: D7’ errae a Hartford, Conn. 
(SENS SOR RE A AS SE SLR AE TT TE ET. . = 
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OU LL have no difficulty in finding even their slight- 
Y est hearing defects, when you use the Western Electric 
4C Audiometer, which tests up to 40 pupils in 20 minutes. 








It plays records scientifically designed to show degree 


of hearing loss. Pupils — listening through headsets — 
indicate on special data sheets what they hear. By 
‘hecking these sheets against your master sheet, you see 
hearing defects at a glance! 

More and more schools are turning to this quick, 


scientific method of spotting children with impaired 


hearing. As a result, these children can be given medical | 


attention—can be more advantageously placed in class- 
rooms — often can be spared the discouragement of 
repeating grades. 


For booklet giving full details on the 








Audiometer, send the coupon today. 


Western Electric 


ao sl Om Bi Ek R 





GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. NS-12-42 


Gentlemen: Please send me details of the Western Electric 4C Audiometer 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Wha) NEW 


Polar View Globes 


Simplify Preflight and Geography Teaching 

On the princi- 
ple that the sim- 
plest way to teach 
global geography 
is with a globe, 
Weber-Costello 
Company has de- 
veloped a new 
type of “Polar 
View” globe that 
presents an undis- 
torted picture of 
the earth and 
teaches a true con- 
cept of distances 
in terms of air 
rather than ocean 
miles. Both the 
“Internationalist” 
and the “Educator” globes include methods of measuring 
the great circle routes between any two cities. 

The “Internationalist” rests on a walnut base and can 
be lifted out and turned in any direction so that all parts 
of it can be closely studied and measured. A _ flexible 
measure, known as the Great Circle Rule, which has special 
markings for tracing and measuring great circle routes, 
is furnished with the globe. 

The Educator is fitted into a horizontal ring which has 
the great circle measurements marked on it. Both models 
can be obtained in 12 and 16 inch sizes——Weber-Costello 
Company, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1380 


Wood Link Matting 


Beveled Edges Reduce Tripping Hazard 











Even though 
steel and rubber 
are critical mate- 
rials schools do 
not have to do 
without floor mat- 
ting, especially 
since the Ameri- 
can Mat Corpora- 
tion developed 
flexible wood link mats. The new product is substantially 
constructed of wood links and can be rolled or folded 
for easy handling and cleaning. When it is lying flat, it 
follows the contour of the floor. Comfort, safety and good 
drainage are claimed for flexible wood matting by the 
manufacturer, who points out that the beveled ends reduce 
the danger of tripping. The mat is 1 inch thick and comes 
in stock sizes: 18 by 32, 24 by 38 and 30 by 44 inches. 
—American Mat Corporation, 1729 Adams Street, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1381 





Address manufacturers for further information 











Automatic Sugar Dispenser 


Solves Cafeteria Rationing Problem 


Why can’t the restaurants where the editors eat buy what 
many school cafeterias are purchasing—one of those new 
automatic sugar dispensers put out by the Alpha Products 
Co.? With each quarter turn of the knob the dispenser 
releases one heaping teaspoonful of sugar—as accurate a 
rationer as could be found. 

This gleaming white dispenser is so simple in design that 
it’s foolproof. There is nothing to get out of order; the 
parts are easy to get to for cleaning and there isn’t a critical 
metal in it. 

Sized to occupy only one square foot of space, it can stand 
conveniently near the cafeteria counter. It holds 10 pounds 
and is said to save as much as 50 per cent on package sugar. 
—Alpha Products Co., 60 East Forty-Second Street, New 


York City. 
© When inquiring, refer to NS1382 


Conserving Steel Lockers 
Poster Lists Ways of Saving Lockers 


Inasmuch as a 


new steel locker 


will remain an 
unattainable goal 
until after the war 
is OV er, and repair 
parts are hard to 
get, too, Penn 
Metal Corporation 
earnestly recom- 
mends the conser- 
vation of lockers 
that are now in 
use. To that end, 





DON'T HANG ON DOOR 
DON'T PRY OPEN 
DON'T FORCE IF JAMMED 
DON'T SLAM 

DON'T HORSEPLAY IN LOCKER ROOM 
KEEP LOCKER CLEAN 






the company has 
prepared a timely 
poster that is to 
be placed con- 
spicuously in lock- 
er rooms. Its pur- 


PERN METAL CORPORALION @F PON AY 
eesinetemen oneee 


pose is to impress pupils and workers with the importance 
of proper use and care of steel lockers. The poster is red and 
black, 19 by 25 inches, and is offered without charge to all 
who request it—Penn Metal Corporation of Penna., Oregon 
Avenue and Swanson Street, Philadelphia. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1383 


Light Arresters and Roller Housings 


Pressed-Wood Construction Requires No Priorities 


They look like steel and are just as efficient, says Beckley- 
Cardy Company, describing the new Peerless tempered 
pressed-wood light arresters and roller housings for use 
with blackout and darkening shades. The light arresters 
form a continuous trough around a window and prevent 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 71 
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In the manual training room— 
youth's stepping stone to man’s 
work—standardization on quality 
tools has been a step to better 
teaching for many instructors. With 
tools like Atkins Saws, pupils’ en- 
thusiasm for the project of the mo- 
ment is not likely to wane because 
of shortcomings in the tool itself. 
These correctly designed saws help 
a boy develop confidence in his 
own ability— because they cut with 
little effort, because they cut accu- 
rately and true, because they hold 
a keen cutting edge. 

They'll stand the abnormal wear 
and tear of inexperienced handling, 
too, and on the score of economy 
alone, are “musts” on the manual 
training budget. 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Have you seen Atkins 


DEMONSTRATOR SAW ? 


Various tooth sizes and types are easy to 
explain with this saw. In a single handsaw 
blade, it shows teeth filed and set both right 
and wrong. Write to Atkins on school letter- 
head for full information. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 





Industry - Tested 
Saws for Every 
Cutting Job 


Hand Saws, 
Cut-off and Rip 


Circular Saws 
in all Standard 
Tooth Patterns 


Hacksaw Blades 
Hacksaw Frames 
Band Saws 
Coping Saws 
Mitre Box Saws 
Keyhole Saws 


Compass Saws 


471 S. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE STEREOSCOPE GOES TO WAR 


In the reading of 
contour maps and 
in the testing and 
training of the vi- 
sion of our soldiers 
and sailors, stereo- 
— photography 
is playing an impor- 
tant part in the 
struggle for free- 





SP 


dom and humanity. 

Now, more than ever before, the stereo- 
scope can contribute to the education of 
the boys and girls who will be the men and 
women of a wiser 
world. 

Let us tell 


you 
more about our 
modern educa- 


tional units of ster- 
eographs. 


KEYSTONE 
VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 
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TANTEI WORKS 


EAST LANCASTER AVE., WAYNE, 


WAYNE 


STANDS . . 
nee 


The same ee ay of 
safety employed in the 
design and construction 
of WAYNE Stands used 
by U. S. Service Schools 
and many other schools 
and colleges, are em- 
bodied in the WAYNE 
Fire Control Towers 
supplied to our Army 
and Marine Corps. 


When this war is over, 
we will again be pre- 
pared to supply all 
your grandstand re- 
quirements. Remember 
WAYNE! 


PA. 
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any light from escaping at the top, sides or bottom of the 
shade. They are also said to keep the shade from blowing 
and are an effective means of holding against the impact 
of flying glass. 

The roller housing keeps tell-tale light from escaping 
around the roller. The front of the housing is so designed 
that it can be easily removed to give access to the shade 
roller. Channels and roller housing can be used with any 
size and type of window or skylight and can be installed 
either inside or outside of the casing.—Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1384 


Powdered, Odorless Deodorant 
Odors Destroyed, Not Covered Up 
Unlike many deodorizers, the manufacturer of “Knox- 
Odor” asserts, this new product does not just cover up one 
odor with another. Its chemical action is said to neutralize 
odors at the source and to sweeten and freshen the air. The 
powder can be applied over the area in which it is to be 
used with a powder spray gun, with a trowel or merely by 
When Knox-Odor has done 


An added advan- 


sprinkling it from a package. 
its work, it can be swept or rinsed away. 
tage is that the product is nonpoisonous to man, animals 


or materials—Hosdreg Chemicals, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1385 





NEW CATALOGS 





Group Washing Equipment 
Group Washing Needs Can Still Be Met 
Attached to the first page of the handsome new catalog 
published by Bradley Washfountain Company, Milwaukee, 
is a notice listing changes and substitutions that have been 
Keeping 


these facts in mind, the prospective purchaser can still order 


made in washfountains and multi-stall showers. 
equipment to meet virtually every group washing need. 
Substitutions include the use of fiber board in place of 
steel for shower partitions. These are said to be practically 
the same as steel, having sealed edges covered with steel 


beading. They are enameled artillery gray. Types BM and 


BMR showers have been added to the line to meet the 
demand for multi-stall showers with centrally rising vents. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1386 





Address manufacturers for further information 











Guide for Soap Purchasers 
Products for All Types of Cleaning 
Whether your need is for handwashing soaps or for 
scouring cleanser, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 
Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J., is prepared to fulfill it, 
according to the latest soap buyer’s guide issued by this 
company. Nine case histories that indicate the varied uses 
of soaps are presented in the booklet. New synthetic 
detergents or “soapless soaps” are also included. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1387 


Catalog of Technical Books 
All Important Fields Covered 

Reference books in all important fields, including avia- 
tion, engineering, radio, electricity, mechanics and chem- 
istry, are listed in the 1942-43 catalog of technical books of 
the Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 234 King Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Sections have been subdivided so that needed 
books or books on similar subjects can be found in a 
minimum of time. Also included in the catalog are the 
Spanish and Portuguese books of Editorial Tecnica Unida, 
the Spanish subsidiary of the company. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1388 


Facts on Fuel Saving 
How to Conserve All Types of Fuel 


In the light of fuel rationing, perplexed school authorities, 
who are wondering how to keep pupils warm and at the 
same time conserve fuel, will find help in “Tips on Fuel 
Conservation,’ published by General Electric Company, 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration Depart- 
ment, Bloomfield, N. J. Coal, oil and gas heating plants 
are analyzed and methods of maintaining them so that they 
will operate with maximum efficiency are outlined. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1389 


Recreational Equipment 
No Sharp Corners to Cause Injury 

Climbing gyms, merry-go-rounds, slides, ocean waves, 
tennis net outfits and horizontal bars are some of the 
recreational equipment for schools and playgrounds that 
is described and illustrated in the new catalog of Recrea- 
tion Equipment Co., Anderson, Ind. The climbing gyms, 
particularly popular with the younger generation, are con- 
structed of hot galvanized steel pipe with no sharp corners 
or rough protruding fittings to cause bumps and bruises or 
to tear clothing. Equipment is shipped in built-up sections. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1390 


Story of Food Preservation 


Teaching Guide Accompanies Booklet 


As its contribution to the nutrition education campaign 
that is being urged by the U. S. Office of Education, H. J. 
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to make your 
books last longer 


y° R GOVERNMENT wants you to con- 
serve...to make those things that are 
essential to your work last longer. Conser- 
vation of the life of text books is in keep- 
ing with this spirit. 

That’s why it is particularly to your ad- 
vantage right now to make certain that 
your texts are bound in either Du Pont 
*Fabrikoid” or PX Cloth. 

Both of these quality materials are py- 
roxylin-coated and impregnated by special 
formulas developed and perfected in the 
Du Pont research and testing laboratories. 
They provide two tough, durable, binding 
fabrics that can be washed with soap and 
water...and which are resistant to germs, 
vermin and dampness. The result is that 
books bound in “Fabrikoid” or PX Cloth 
will serve you longer during this period 
when conservation is an important part of 
the war effort. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.),“Fabrikoid” Division, Empire 
State Building, New York City. 


REG. U. s. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Conserve and save with DU PONT’S 


**Fabrikoid” and PX Cloth 
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D2 ys 


4? 


Tus is more than a war of mechanical 
monsters clashing in the night... 
more than a war of production. 


It is a war for markets—your markets! 
The Axis wants your business—wants to 
destroy it for once and all. 


With so much at stake, there is no 
doubt you will want to do everything 
you can to meet this Axis threat. Two 
ways are open: Speed production and 
BUY BONDS. The only answer to 
enemy tanks and planes is more Ameri- 
can tanks and planes—and your regular, 
month-by-month purchases of Defense 
Bonds will help supply them. Buy now 
and keep buying. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL 


SAVINGS PLAN HELPS 


When you install the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan (approved by organized labor), 
you not only perform a service for your 
country but for your employees. Simple 
to install, the Plan provides for regular 
purchases of Defense Bonds through 
voluntary pay roll allotments. 


Write for details today! Treasury Department, 
Section R, 709 Twelfth Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 


U.S. SAVINGS 


Bonds « Stamps 








This space is a contribution to Victory by 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, offers “The Story of Food 
Preservation.” This interesting 100 page book traces the 
development of food preservation from early pioneer days 
to the present. To accompany it, the Heinz Company 
offers a teacher’s guide for class presentation of the mate- 
rial; it was prepared by the Falk Experimental School of 
the University of Pittsburgh under the direction of C. W. 
Woolcock. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1391 





FILM RELEASES 





This Is the Enemy—A full-length feature film produced 
in Russia that portrays the people of Eastern Europe in 
conflict with the Axis forces. The picture deals with the 
people of Poland, Jugoslavia, the Ukraine and Russia. 16 
mm. sound. 6 reels (60 minutes).—Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1392 


Meat and Romance—Produced by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in cooperation with the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The film 
shows how to- buy meat, how to cook it properly, correct 
methods of carving and the nutritive values of various meats. 
16 mm. sound. 40 minutes.—Castle Distributors Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1393 


Men and the Sea—380 feet, 10 minutes. 16 mm. sound. 
Depicts the training of the sailors who man cargo ships. 
The thoroughness of the training received by sailors and 
officers is emphasized. Presented by the United States 
Maritime Commission.—Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office 
of War Information, Washington, D. C. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1394 


Catalog Supplement—Lists of the latest Gutlohn releases, 
ranging from major and independent features to various 
short subjects. Also included are the O.E.M. and Inter- 
American films, which are available on a nominal service 
charge basis.—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1395 


School List and Short Subject Catalog—Technicolor fea- 
ture programs, including “Gulliver’s Travels,” and numerous 
short subjects suitable for school use are listed. Also included 
are the Ray Committee Evaluations giving ratings of the 
films based on subject matter, continuity and technic at 
various age levels——Films Incorporated, 330 West Forty- 
Second Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS1396 
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Wax finished floors of any kind can be = || E=== 
cleaned, dry scrubbed and polished—in a =H 
single operation—to greater beauty and = 
greater safety, The Sun Ray Way. = 











The Sun Ray Wooler is available in sizes 
to fit any fiber brush on any disc type floor 
machine. 





The wooler is ready for imme- 
diate use. No braiding, no tying. The pads 
are cushiony and flexible and get down 
into the “ Their cost is small and 
they give amazing performance. 


val leys.” 


®@ No fastening of any kind 
is necessary. Simply center 
the brush over the tailor- 
made wooler, and start the 
cleaning, dry scrubbing or 
polishing job. Ask your 
supplier, or write direct. 


= =i 
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DAYTON SAFETY 
we LADDERS 


Have Every 

Advantage 
No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy plat- 
form for men and tools 
—Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 
platform — Automatic 
locking — Folds com- 
pactly. Easy to carry. 


Airplane spruce used 
throughout — Steel 
braces — Safety shoes. 
In sizes 3' to 16° in 
height—Elevating plat- 
form adds height to 
Dayton. Write today— 





























free catalog, prices. 








Mi WEST 3rd. 


STREET 





A SAVING 
AT EVERY 
TURN 





DARNELL 


CASTERS & E-Z ROLL WHEELS 


DARNELL 
MANUAL 





DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK.N.Y. 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘Tes NEW! 


To censerve steel for war production HOWE 
announces a new wood folding table. All mov- 
ing parts are of metal including the support- 
ing braces and locking device. No priorities 
required as construction complies with regu- 
lations of WPB. 


| STRONG ... LIGHT WEIGHT... RIGID 
TOPS el pe cee or Linoleum with 


h, LEGS, 1%,” square, hardwood. Each pair locks 











automatically when opened. 


. COMPACT— Folds in 2%”. No exposed parts to 


mar in storage. 


FINISH—“ Aight Walnut, 


wax stain. 


Ideal for cafeteria and other activities. Send for 
sizes and prices. If It Folds—Ask HOWE. 








waterproof 
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LAST MONTH in this space we discussed the function 
of The NATION’S SCHOOLS as a forum for contro- 
versial ideas—its broad policy of presenting all sides 
of current issues . . . The NATION’S SCHOOLS also 
functions as a forum for the presentation of ideas, big 
ideas and little ideas, that help school administrators 
polish up the details of their job. “Questions and 
Answers” on page 9 is a forum for little ideas that 
have almost universal application. Many of the other 
editorial pages are a larger forum for larger ideas, 
larger questions that confront professional school 
administrators. The overall function of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS as a forum is a part of the service that has 
for years attracted more paid subscribers among school 


administrators than read any similar magazine. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 









INDEX TO VOLUME 30 


JULY TO DECEMBER, INCLUSIVE 


The various articles are indexed under the 


author and subject. 


Abbreviations used in this 


index are: Jl, July; Ag, August; S, Septem- 
ber; O, October; N, November; D, December; 
(Ed.), editorial; (Q.A.), questions and answers, 


and (P)., portfolio. 


A aministration, activities, L. Flaum......D 
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ERPI PB resents 
“THE AIRPLANE CHANGES OUR WORLD MAP” 


An Instructional Sound Film Produced in Collaboration 
with Dr. George T. Renner, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 





HE ADVENT and growing use of the airplane has 

forced us to think of the earth in global terms. Great 
circle routes are coming to be the modern paths of transportation 
in war and peace. 
THIS FILM has special significance in the light of current world 
development. It portrays the problem of map projection distor- 
tion; early maps and globes; latitude and longitude; Mercator’s. 
Mollweide’s and Goode’s projections; distance contrasts. 


Course of study application includes Elementary and General 
Science; Elementary Social Studies; Geography and History; 
Sociology and Economics; Flight Training and Navigation; Gen- 
eral Adult Education. (A Teacher's Handbook Accompanies 
the Film and contains valuable supplementary data. ) 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 
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Write for complete information! 
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